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THE THEATRE OF WAR. 


HE scene of military operations in America is so extensive, 
familiarity with American geography is comparatively so rare, 








8. 5°", indeed, the ordinary maps of the country are so imperfect, that 
: it is difficult to form any general idea of what is now going on in the 
we Western hemisphere. It may be convenient, therefore, to point out 
Rte position which the Federals and the Confederates occupied at the 

pening of the present campaign, the general plan which the Fedeyls 

4 Mlopted for the purpose of attacking the Confederates, and how far 

LB AS hey have succeeded in carrying that plan into effect. 
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At the end of January, then, the Confederates had practical posses- 
ion of the whole of the Slave States. From Cairo on the Mississippi ; 
long the banks of the Ohio River, by Western Virginia; to the 
outh of the Potomac ; and over all the States south of this line 
the Gulf of Mexico, the Confederates had complete control. For 
h fact, after the battle of Bull Run, the Confederate army was 
camped within a few miles of Washington—though on the 
uth side of the Potomac. Now the Federals had three things to 
omplish. Passing by the organisation of a great army, which is 
he of the most difficult tasks in war, they had to recover possession 
all the seaports,—Norfolk, Beaufort, and Wilmington, in North 
rolina, Charleston in South Carolina, Savannah in Georgia, Pensa- 
la Bay in Florida, Mobile in Mississippi, and New Orleany@ 








c. Blue Ridge Mountains. d, Albemarle Sound, 


Louisiana. In the second place, they had to repossess themselves of 
the course of the Mississippi: from Cairo to New Orleans. In the 
third place, besides driving the Confederates out of the Border States 
of Kentucky, Tennessee, and Virginia, they had to drive the great 
Confederate army back from the neighbourhood of Washington, and 
to recover Richmond, the capital of Virginia. If this was done, it 
is obvious that the Confederates would be forced, so long as the 
Federals were able to retain their conquest, to retire into the interior 
of the country, and in sullen despair, to abandon, for a time at least, 
the hope of setting up an independent Government. 

In order to accomplish these results what did they do? Finding 
they were not prepared to attack the armies of the Confederates 
they began a series of naval expeditions. They despatched one to 
Port Royal, in the neighbourhood of Savannah, another to Hatteras, 
near Albemarle Sound, a third to New Orleans. Of these, the first 
has seized Fort Pulaski, which lies at the mouth of the Savannah 
River, about eight miles from the city ; the second, under Burnside, 
has succeeded in obtaining possession of Beaufort and Fort Macon, 
which guards the entrance to that port; the third, under Butler, 
Porter, and Farragut, has possession of New Orleans. Besides this 
it appears that the sea defences of Charleston have been turned by 
Commodore Dupont, and that the attack upon Mobile is about to 
commence. Finally, Norfolk, the great naval arsenal of the Confede- 
jurrendered some weeks ago to the Federals, whilst Fort Monroe 
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never ceased to belong to them. The result of these actions is that 
the whole of the seaboard of America is now practically in the hands of 
the Federalists, and no doubt, as soon as reinforcements can be spared 
from the army of the Potomac, Savannah, Wilmington, and Charleston 
will be recovered to the Union. But it may be questioned whe- 
ther these naval expeditions did not seriously impede the operations 
on the Northern frontier. Political considerations, and the necessity 
of displaying activity, no doubt dictated this mistaken strategy, but, 
at the same time, it must be admitted that to scatter troops in this 
fashion instead of concentrating them was a serious blunder, and must 
have caused considerable delay. 

Let us turn to the Northern frontier. It may be stated generally 
that in order to resist the advances of the Federalists from the North, 
the Confederates had divided their forces into two grand armies. 
It is needless to attempt to state the numbers on either side, for it 
would be the merest conjecture ; at the same time it is difficult to sup- 

that there can be less than 800,000 men underarms, In the east, 
at the end of January, the army of the Confederates occupied an 
intrenched position between the Blue Ridge mountains and the mouth 
of the Potomac, so as to threaten Washington ; whilst the whole of 
the valley of the Shenandoah was held by Jackson and other Confede- 
rate officers. By the landing of M‘Clellan at Fort Monroe the 
Confederates were compelled to withdraw towards Richmond. That 
géneral is now on the western bank of the Chickahominy, within 
a few miles of Richmond, and seems to be in communication with 
M‘Dowell, whose corps is at Fredericksburg, on the Rappahannock. 
On the western side of the Blue Ridge Mountains, and of the river 
Shenandoah, after some skilful manceuvring on the part of the 
Confederates, the Federals hold Harrisonburg. It is clear, therefore, 
that the only thing now to be done is to await the result of the 
action, which must be fought under the walls of Richmond, unless, 
indeed, that city is evacuated. If the Confederates are defeated in 
this struggle, their only line of retreat is to the interior of the country, 
for the whole coast is in the hands of the Federalists. 

Proceeding westward to the banks of the Mississippi, it will be 
remembered that in the beginning of February, the other grand army 
of the Confederates occupied the islands in the mid-channel, so as 
to prevent the Federal gunboats from proceeding down the river. 
Moreover, the Tennessee and the Cumberland Rivers join the 
Ohio, and are so broad that they can be passed by gunboats. Fort 
Henry defended the former; Fort Donnelson the latter; whilst 
another Confederate force occupied Bowling Green, the point of 
junction for the system of Railways in the West. It will be observed 
that in this campaign Railways and Rivers have been material 
elements in the struggle. The Federals have used the rivers as 
indestructible roads to penetrate into the country, and the distances 
are so great, that without railways it has been found impossible to 
concentrate or feed the troops. But even these fortified positions 
have not availed to stop the career of the Federals. The Mississippi 
has been cleared by the capture of Island No. 10, near New Madrid, 
and of Memphis; so that practically the whole course of that river 
is in their hands. Fort Henry, Fort Donnelson, and Bowling 
Green fell; the Federal army advanced to Nashville ; and passing 
south-westward, crossed the Tennessee at Pittsburg; and then, 

using for a time to concentrate his troops, General Halleck com- 
pelled Beauregard to abandon the entrenched camp at Corinth, and 
to retreat southward along the Mobile and Ohio Railway. In 
the mean time General Mitchell had seized the country on the borders 
of Alabama, and 200 miles of the Memphis and Charleston Railway, 
thus cutting off the communication of Beauregard with the army in 
Virginia. The result is that Beauregard’s army is now scattered, 
and finds some difficulty in obtaining subsistence. Upon the whole, 
therefore, the only formidable body which now exists to support the 
Confederate cause is the army now entrenched at Richmond. As for 
the Confederates in Arkansas, on the western bank of the Mississippi, 
General Curtis, the Federalist, seems quite able to keep his Con- 
federate rival, General Price, in check. 

These results show no want of energy. On the contrary, consider- 
ing that it is scarcely five months since the campaign began,—con- 
sidering that the theatre of operations is something like 1,500 miles 
from east to west by 800 miles from north to south,—it is impossible 
to assert, that any Government or any people has ever displayed more 
energy, ability, and patriotism, than the Government of Washington 
and the people of America in so momentous a crisis. 











THE STORY OF THE LEASE OF MONTAGU HOUSE. 


T is more than probable that the Report of the Thames Embank- 
ment Committee will give rise to much animated discussion both 
in and out of Parliament. We are just now dealing with but a small 
instalment of a grand scheme which, sooner er later, will certainly be 
carried out, and which will substitute wide public quays such as 
adorn the Seine in Paris, and the Arno in Florence, for the mean 
and ruinous sheds and foul mud-banks at present degrading and con- 
taminating the margin of the Thames. 
The section of this scheme, which has been lately under the con- 





sideration of a Committee of the House of Commons, extends but 
from Blackfriars to Westminster. We have learnt with consterna- 
tion that the Report of the Committee recommends that the public 
road along the embankment shall extend no further than from Black- 
friars to Whitehall Stairs, and that it shall, at that point, turn up 
into Whitehall and pour all its traffic into Parliament-street. The 
only reason given for this extraordinary suggestion is, “that further 
time may be thus afforded for ascertaining the best means of relieving 
the thoroughfares of the metropolis.” 

It must, however, be clear to everybody who has attended the 
sittings of the committee, that the reason thus given is not the real 
reason ; that the motives by which its members have been influenced 
are very different from those by which they say, and we hope, they 
suppose they have been actuated. 

Between Whitehall Stairs and Westminster Bridge stand the 
residences of the Duke of Buccleuch and of one or two other gentle- 
men, who possess considerable parliamentary influence. If the 
original scheme submitted to the Committee be persisted in, a public 
road will be opened in front of these houses, between them and the 
river, by which they will be separated from it, exactly as the houses 
in Piccadilly-terrace are separated by Piccadilly from the Green 
Park. The Duke and his neighbours object to this intrusion ; they 
are desirous that the embankment shall be made, they are even 
willing to incur a portion of the cost of making it—for its construc- 
tion would be an enormous advantage to them,—but they are 
determined, if they can, that in front of their houses there shall be 
no traffic, and that the new quay-—public everywhere else—shall be 
kept strictly private in front of their residences. 

We do not propose to discuss the many important questions opened 
by this strange recommendation of the committee, before the report 
and the evidence on which it is based are made public ; all we at 
present propose to do is, to detail the circumstances under which the 
site of Montagu House—probably the most valuable plot of ground 
in London—was recently smuggled out of the hands of the Crown 
into those of the Duke of Buccleuch, who now stands forward, by 
counsel, as the chief obstructer of the proposed public improvement. 

His Grace holds the ground on which Montagu House stands on a 
lease from the Crown for ninety-nine years, commencing in 1805. 
The old mansion, recently pulled down, was built in 1733, and a 
lease of it, for sixty-two years, commencing in 1806, was granted to 
his Grace’s father in 1810. It appears, from Parliamentary papers 
now before us, printed on the 11th August, 1854, that the Duke 
has long been anxious, for good and sufficient reasons, to obtain a 
renewal of the old lease granted to his father in 1810, and that the 
Lords of the Treasury, with whom the matter rested, have been 
equally determined not to grant any such renewal, on the ground 
that the site of Montagu House would, in 1868, be required for the 
erection of public offices. 

Early in 1852 Lord Palmerston was driven from office, and Lord 
Derby succeeded him. At this crisis the Duke of Buccleuch, in no way 
discouraged by the decided refusal which he had already received from 
the Whig Lords of the Treasury in 1850, again pressed that depart- 
ment for a renewal of his lease. In June, 1852, we find the Duke’s 
agent, Mr. Frederick Nicholl, of Carey-street, addressing Mr. Charles 
Gore, of the Woods and Forests, on behalf of his employer, and 
renewing the very same application that had been firmly rejected but 


two years before. 


Tn spite, however, of Mr. Nicholl’s importunity, and in spite of 


the marked and affectionate interest which Mr. Charles Gore appears 
to have taken in the subject, the Tory Lords of the Treasury, who 
had just come into office, and probably expected to remain in (for 
they anticipated great things from the impending dissolution of Par- 
liament), very properly declined to entertain the gross job suggested 
to them by Messrs. Nicholl and Gore, and their refusal is recorded in 
a Treasury Minute, dated 17th August, and in a letter addressed by 
Mr. Charles Gore to Mr. Nicholl, dated 11th September, 1852. 


Here the subject would probably have dropped for ever had not 
the general election, which took place in the autumn of 1852, proved 
unfavourable to the Tory cause. The new Parliament met on the 
4th of November; and whilst the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Disraeli) was girding himself up for the onslaught which he 
knew would be made on his financial measures by Mr. Gladstone, 
Mr. Forbes Mackenzie, the Patronage Secretary of the Treasury, was 
exerting himself to prop up shaky votes and to make political 
converts by the usual means found efficacious on such emergencies. 
It was well known that if the Tories were forced to resign, 
Aberdeen would succeed Lord Derby ; and the Duke of Buccleuch, 
a nobleman of vast political influence, was more than suspected by the 
Carlton Club of entertaining dangerous Peelite tendencies : it became, 
therefore, desirable that he should be well looked after, and conciliated 
as much as possible. 

So, at this critical juncture, the subject of the lease of Montagu 
House suddenly cropped up again, spontaneously as it were. It a 
not appear, from the papers before us, that the Duke himself revivé 
it; or that Messrs. Nicholl and Gore bestirred themselves afresh 0° 
his behalf. Nevertheless, we find, that on the 8th of December (the 
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discussion on Mr. Disraeli’s financial measures, on which the fate of 
his Government depended, having been fixed for the 10th) a friendly 
letter was addressed by the Secretary of the Treasury to Mr. Gore, 
apprising him that “ my Lords” had reconsidered the matter of the 
renewal of the lease so much desiderated by the Duke ; that since 
their last refusal to grant it, “ my Lords” had obtained information 
regarding the terms of the leases of the houses in Richmond-terrace 
which had changed their views; and that this new information, 
coupled with the fact that the Duke was a very old tenant of the Crown, 
had induced them to agree that a lease of ninety-nine years should 
be granted to him. 

A reference to the plan facing page 2 of the papers before us, shows 
that “my Lords” did not adhere very rigidly to the truth in making 
this communication, inasmuch as the information regarding the terms 
of the leases of the houses contiguous to Montagu House had been sub- 
mitted to them not since the 17th August, 1852, which is the date ef 
the last Minute refusing to grant the proposed renewal, but as far 
back as the 7th October, 1850. And, as the last refusal had taken 
place in September, 1852, the Duke was but three months older 
tenant when he got the lease than he had been when the selfsame 
Government had flatly refused to grant it to him. Be that as it 
may, two days after “my Lords’” conciliatory letter was written to 
the Duke, the discussion on Mr. Disraeli’s financial measures was 
resumed in Parliament, and after a debate which lasted four nights, 
the Tories were driven from office by a small majority, and the 
Peelites succeeded them. We are not in a position to say on which 
side the Duke of Buccleuch exerted his influence on that occasion in 
the House of Commons, or whether he exerted it at all on either 
side ; but such are the more than suspicious circumstances under 
which his Grace got a lease for ninety-nine years, on remarkably easy 
terms, of one of the most valuable pieces of land in the metropolis, as 
proved by official documents, and by dates which cannot be disputed. 


The ludicrous manner in which Mr. Disraeli dragged before Parlia- 
ment in 1854, with the view of damaging Mr. Gladstone, the circum- 
stances under which he himself had sanctioned the Minute authorizing 
this shameful job, are now well known. Mr. Disraeli declares that, 
in the hurry of business, he initialled.the document in ignorance of 
its contents, and we give entire credence to his assertion, for he 
undoubtedly had plenty of work on his hands at the time. But we 
would ask, whether it is, even now, too late to institute some inquiry 
into the job, and whether the actual perpetrator of it cannot be, if 
not brought to justice, at least ascertained and stigmatised ? 


And, although we do not presume to insinuate that the Duke of 
Buccleuch did more in the matter than to accept the bribe which the 
Tory Government, in the agony of impending dissolution, possibly 
forced upon him, we are of opinion that a Committee of the House of 
Commons, when cognizant, as they now are, of the disgraceful cir- 





cumstances under which the renewal of the lease of Montagu House 
was granted, would not feel disposed to evince much consideration 
for the objections which its tenant may raise to the opening of a | 
public highway along the embankment between him and the river. 
The time will undoubtedly come when the proposed quay will be | 
prolonged, in front of the Houses of Parliament, from Westminster | 
Bridge to Vauxhall; the contiguity of Westminster Abbey to the 
Houses of Parliament precluding the possibility of widening the 
thoroughfare between them. And when that time does come, if we 
give way on this occasion to the Duke and his allies, we shall have to 
repurchase back from them, at an enormous cost, the indisputable 
right which we now possess, and which the Committee so strangely 
recommends us to abandon, of making an uninterrupted public quay 
from Blackfriars to Vauxhall. Beyond Vauxhall the quay already 
exists, 





FEDERAL FINANCE. 
Aes eee story is told of Mr. Bright. Some three 


or four years since an ex-Governor of Massachusetts, bearing | 
the unmistakably American name of Amasa Walker, visited this 
country, possessed, as he believed, of some new views in finance. 
Naturally enough, he addressed himself to the honourable Member | 
for Birmingham. “ Mr. Bright, sir, what is your opinion on the | 
currency question?” ‘ My dear sir,” was the reply, “I don’t know | 
anything about it, and I don’t believe there are two men in England 
who do.” Ex-Governor Walker returned to the States. It is said, 
that his peculiar view was that notes should never be issued except 
against bullion ; all banks and governments which did not, like the 
old Bank of Amsterdam, carry out this rule, were going wrong. If 
this be a correct statement of his opinion, the good Governor must be 
by this time in a bad way. Rebuffed abroad, he has at home realised 
to the full the position of a prophet without honour in his own 
country, The Federal Government has not simply failed to provide 
4 stock of coin equal in amount to the notes it has issued ; it has sent 
Sut $150,000,000 in notes absolutely inconvertible, and is now about 
0 apply to Congress for power to make a second issue, of the same 
character and to the same extent. It has done so, we believe, from 
"nheer inability to provide money on the instant—an inability the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





causes of which we shall presently investigate ; but the ignorant 
press of America has discovered that Mr. Walker’s safeguards were 
not simply overstrained, but entirely unnecessary ; the use of money is 
a blunder ; credit is the magician which will perform all the functions 
of gold. Unfriendly critics here have not hesitated to attribute to 
the Executive Government the crude theories of Transatlantic news- 
papers. In spite of the ignorance which Mr. Bright asserts to be 
common to his countrymen and himself, “inconvertible paper” has 
an ugly sound to English ears, and on “inconvertible paper” as a 
text, denunciations of the unsound condition of Federal finance are 
easy. <A candid examination of the position of the Northern States 
may serve to show us that it is sufficiently serious, but that it by no 
means warrants the alarms that have been uttered. 

Let us remember at the outset the two important facts, that prior 
to the war the national debt of the States was comparatively nothing, 
and that the revenue was entirely raised by the custom duties, 
and the sale of waste-lands. In 1854 the debt of the States was 
eight shillings per head on the population, whilst our debt was 
£27. 6s. per head. Inthe same year their income was something 
above fifteen millions, of which thirteen millions were raised by 
customs. No direct tax had been levied since 1815; a national tax- 
gatherer was a creature unknown. It was a necessary consequence 
of this position that the enormous expenditure caused by the war 
should at first be met by loans. The army and navy were wanted at 
the moment, but time is required to devise a new system of taxation, 
and to provide the machinery for carrying it out. If a man’s house 
is on fire, his thought is of fire-engines and men to work them, he 
does not generally think it necessary to go first of all to a bank to 
get ready money to pay the expense of them. It is, however, satis- 
factory to notice that there is not wanting in the States a tolerably 
accurate estimate of their present and future indebtedness. Last 
January, Mr. Spaulding, the Chairman of the House Committee of 
Ways and Means, made the following calculation :— 





The total debt on the 15th January, 1862, was ... £61,352,923 
The estimated addition up to 1st July, 1862 ... 68,647,077 
Ditto ditto Ist July, 1863... . 110,000,000 
£240,000,000 


and we have lately received the statement of the total debt up to the 
29th of May, at which time the total amount was £102,385,205, so 
that, in fact, the debt has increased a little less rapidly than Mr. 
Spaulding estimated. Of this debt about £30,000,000 has been 
created by the issue of inconvertible notes, and these have excited 
the severest comment on this side of the Atlantic. It is unnecessary 
to recur to the assignats of the French Republic to learn how dan- 
gerous is the use of such an issue ; we have had to buy our superior 
wisdom. The suspension of cash payments in 1797 sent up the price 
of bullion from £5. 17s. 73d. to £4. 10s. an ounce, and the notes of 
the States may of course suffer a similar depreciation. The provision 
that these notes may be converted into six per cent. stock must, 
however, check this depreciation ; it is obvious they cannot fall below 
the price which such a stock bears in the market. But the existence 
of a present debt of a hundred millions, and the prospective debt of 
two hundred and forty millions, are calamities which can scarcely be 
overrated. A debt of £240,000,000 is a terrible clog on the progress 
of a nation ; it hampers all present action and must check the develop- 
ment of new industrial processes ,; in one way or another a portion 
of the produce of every kind of labour is as good as lost ; the young 
athlete bears on his shoulders an Old Man of the Sea. But debt is not 
the worst of evils ; we may already see in the States that the spirit 
which has assumed this burden has also lessened the worship of the 
almighty dollar. 

It has been asserted that the Northern States must succumb under 
the pressure of their debt ; but this will scarcely be believed by those 


| who remember that the population of the Free States exceeds by some 


two millions the population of the United Kingdom, in 1815, 
when we terminated the war with a debt of £870,000,000, of which 


| £70,000,000 had been created within the twelvermonth. 


The Government of the States has often been charged with being 
wholly unconcerned about paying its future expenses. It is said that 
no provision is made to meet the interest of the debt incurred, and that 
as long as supplies can be borrowed, Mr. ¢ ‘hase is careless about what 
may happen hereafter. We have already pointed out the impossibility 
of immediately raising money by taxation, from the fact that no 
machinery existed through which it could be collected. An English- 
man must possess a strong imagination to realise the idea ofa society 
without a tax-gatherer, whilst an American might well fail to appre- 
ciate the gracious announcement that “the de’il had run away with 
the exciseman.” There are, moreover, other serious obstacles to the 
imposition of national taxes which we “shal! presently state ; but we 
may here notice the singular inconsistency with which those who 
charge the Executive Government with a careless disregard of future 
taxation, at the same time deride the eagerness for taxation shown 
in the Tax Bill. The mere fact that the bill has been sent back to 
the House of Representatives by the Senate with 300 modifications, 
shews the keenness of their desire to raise money. ‘ The items of the 
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bill,” says the Times, “occupy seven columns of close type, and include 
imposts upon every occupation and every article of domestic life.” 
An old caricature of Gillray’s represents a kitchen-maid going to the 
saltbox and lifting the cover, when up pops Mr. Pitt as a tax- 
gatherer. ‘Od drat ye,” says the maid, “ there, too, ye are.” The 
American “help” may prepare herself for similar surprises. She will 
use taxed soap and taxed candles, drink taxed tea and taxed beer, 
wear taxed prints, and put on her hair taxed hair-oil. Indeed, the 
legislators of the House and of the Senate appear to love taxes not 
wisely but too well. It is clear that many of their devices will be 
speedily abandoned on being found unproductive. Errors of this 
kind must be looked for from beginners, but they prove the zeal for 
ready money at the Treasury. 

The Tax Bill imposes a tax of half a cent. per pound on raw 
cotton. This impost has been looked upon as an export-duty levelled 
against this country. That we shall have to bear part of the burden 
is no doubt true, as we shall have, to a greater or less degree, to bear 
part of every burden cast primarily upon the American nation. 
Labour cannot be made less profitable in one part of the world, 
without influencing the reward of labour elsewhere. But the consti- 
tution of the States expressly forbids the imposition of an export 
duty, and, in fact, the impost on raw cotton is an excise like our 
recently abandoned duty on hops. The consumers of cotton within 
the States will stand in no better position than ourselves. 

The Constitution creates a more serious obstacle in another direc- 
tion. It enacts that direct taxes and representation shall be pro- 
portional to the populations of the several States, «.e., that should any 
direct tax be levied, the portion of it levied upon any single State 
shall be proportional to the free population and three-fifths of the slave 
population of the State. It is evident that the rate of such a tax 
would vary with the wealth of the State—in a rich State it would be 
low, in a poor State it would be high; as long as the States were in 
nearly the same position, the injustice would not be great, but the 
rule at the present day would bear most disproportionately upon the 
Western cumpared with the New England States. It is therefore 
not surprising that no direct tax has been levied since 1815, and 
indeed only three taxes of this kind have ever been raised,—the 
first one of $2,000,000 in 1798, the second one of $3,000,000 in 1813, 
and the third of $6,000,000 in 1815. In these cases, after the State 
contributions had been fixed by the rule of population, assessors were 
appointed in each State, who valued the houses, lands, and slaves 
within it, and then distributed the impost rateably according to their 
valuation. Unjust as such a scheme would now be, it is impossible to 
alter the law without the consent of three-fourths of the States, a thing 
which, of course, cannot now be obtained. The Tax Bill, however, 
proposes to create an Income-tax ; how this can be done does not 
appear, unless it be contended that the Income-tax is not a direct 
tax. . Absurd as this contention would seem to an economist, it may, 
perhaps, be supported. The question is, of course, not whether an 
Income-tax ought, in a scientific classification, to be ranked as a 
direct tax, but whether the framers of the Constitution meant to 
include such an impost under “direct taxes.” The point can only 
be settled by the Supreme Court, but an early case in that court may 
have some influence on their judgment. In Hylton v. United States, 
3 Dallas, 171, this clause of the Constitution came under discus- 
sion ; the immediate question was whether a tax on the owners of 
carriages (a tax like our assessed tax) was a direct tax, and it was 
only necessary to decide that it was not. Mr. Justice Chase, how- 
ever, was of opinion that “direct tax” could only include a poll- 
tax or a tax on land, and Mr. Justice Paterson doubted whether 
a tax on a universal assessment of personalty could be a direct tax. 

They referred to the Federalist, No. 36, in support of their views, 
but the statement there made is simply that by indirect taxes 
“must be understood duties and excises on articles of consumption.” 
Mr. Justice Iredell said that no meaning can be attributed to a law 
of the Constitution which necessarily leads to absurd and unjust con- 
clusions. This rule of interpretation always requires hesitating use ; 
but could it be completely adopted it might perhaps be decided that 
“direct tax” can only mean a poll-tax, or, what is nearly the same, 
a levy of lump sums from the several States of the Union ; the last 
interpretation is supported hy the language of the Federalist. “The 
National Legislature can make use,” it says in reference to direct 
taxes, “of the system of each State within that State :” the italics are 
in the original. 

The attention of English readers is rather called to the fact that 
the proposed income-tax is graduated, than to the question whether it 
is constitutional. A graduated income-tax has been advocated by 
the late Oxford Professor of Political Economy, but without shaking 
the general belief that it is another name for confiscation. In affixing 
such a stigma upon it, it is, however, always taken for granted that 
the other. part of the revenue is raised with even-handedness) A 
scheme of taxation which, in the words of the Times correspondent, 
presses heavily on the “ poor man’s beer,’ may require a graduated 

income-tax for the purpose of adjustment. Until they are in a 

position to say there is no such justification in this case, Englishmen 


THE SPITHEAD FORTS. 


HE world was taught long ago that “where no counsel is, the 

ople shall fall, but in the multitude of counsellors there js 
safety.” And unless the conditions of human affairs have undergone 
a radical change, and the wisdom of the ancients has been turned to 
foolishness, no people ever stood more securely than ourselves at the 
present time. For it is, above all, on the vital question of national 
defences, that we show ourselves to be a ‘ wise and understanding 
people.” Our ears are greedy for counsel, and, to do our counsellors 
justice, they are not behind-hand in supplying our wants. The 
advocate of every scheme for rendering our coasts impregnable finds 
a platform from which to address the nation, either in one of the 
Houses of Parliament, or in the columns of the press, or in a pam- 
phlet, and each in turn is patiently heard; while from day to day 
experiments are made in naval and military arsenals, and incidents 
occur, or are reported to have occurred, in actual warfare, which 
draw down a fresh shower of opinions from all who have recom. 
mended or condemned any mode of offence or defence by sea or by 
land. The Government takes the lead, and is indefatigable in adding 
to the vast stores of advice. It institutes Royal Commissions, whose 
sole duty it is to listen to opinions of every shade and complexion, 
and thereupon to give their own opinions ; from time to time it calls 
for further reports, adds “associated members,” and prepares abundant 
materials from which Parliament and the nation may come to some 
opinion of their own,—not indeed a definite and final opinion, but 
some tentative and provisional scheme that may furnish an excuse 
for the disposal of a few millions. But our impartiality and freedom 
from prejudice are displayed not merely in the ready hearing given 
to all sides. A better and more substantial proof of this disposition 
is the way in which we lean for a while upon the advocates of a 
particular scheme of defence, embrace their views, and carry them 
into execution up to a certain point, and then turn round to humour 
their opponents by suspending existing works, and starting afresh 
under new auspices and guidance. 

Not many weeks ago the engagement between the .\Jerrimac and 

the Vonitor in Hampton Roads gave rise to what Lord Palmerston 
has named “the fourth panic.” Practically, that action only set the 
stamp of experience in real warfare upon what was known before, 
namely, that wooden ships are absolutely powerless against iron ones, 
especially when the latter have the advantage over the former of 
being worked by steam. But the public, startled by the easy destruc- 
tion of the wooden ships, and by the small amount of damage which 
the Merrimac and the .J/onitor were able to inflict upon each other, 
rushed to the conclusion that the problem of iron ships against forts 
was also solved by the results of the engagement in Hampton Roads. 
The House of Commons, reflecting the state of opinion out of doors, 
urged the Government to suspend the construction of the forts at 
Spithead. The Government gave way ; and at the same time directed 
the attention of the Royal Commission to the circumstances of the 
recent action, and called upon them to consider whether the expe- 
rience thus gained was of a nature to modify the opinion expressed 
by them in their report of last year respecting the erection of forts at 
Spithead. And when we remember that their last report was called 
for in consequence of the excitement caused by the recent naval 
engagement, it is curious to observe how little the report is founded 
on the experience so acquired ; for they say,—“ In the absence, more- 
over, of reliable information respecting the details of the construction 
of either of the ships engaged, and the nature of their armament, it 
is difficult to estimate the bearings of this engagement upon the 
question before us ; we therefore think it safer to draw our conclu- 
sions as to the effect of shot upon armour-plated vessels from expe- 
riments made in this country, than from the accounts which have 
reached us with respect to the action in Hampton Roads.” With the 
result of these experiments before them, the Royal Commission came 
to the conclusion “that fortification is a necessary element in any 
arrangement for our permanent security, and that the construction 0! 
forts at Spithead is essential for the protection of that anchorage. 

And they added that they adhered to the opinion expressed in their 
former report, “that the combined systems of forts and floating 
batteries therein recommended will be not only the most economical, 
but the only really efficient mode of providing for the defence o 
Spithead.” 

The opinion expressed by the Royal Commission in favour of the 
Spithead forts is clear and unhesitating, and the Government } 
evidently of the same opinion, yet it has again yielded to the pressure 
of opinion in the House, and abandoned the continuation of these 
forts for the present year. There can be no doubt, however, that 
Lord Palmerston has exercised a wise discretion in thus giving Way 
on a matter where he is, perhaps, more in earnest than is usual with 
him. The temporary suspension of the works involves no surrender 
of opinions in favour of the necessity of forts. The merits of the 
question remain unaffected by anything that has occurred as yet; 
but as important experiments on the capabilities of the new ordnance 
are now being made by Sir W. Armstrong, it is a simple precautio” 
to await the result of them ; especially now that the working seaS® 
is far advanced, and much of it has already been lost by the suspe™ 
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sion of the works in deference to the decided wishes of the House of 
Commons, But whatever may be the result of these or anv future 
experiments, it is to be hoped that a strictly accurate account of them 
will be given to the public ; for it is not satisfactory to find a Secre- 
tary of the Admiralty, who has publicly given an account of certain 
experiments, afterwards telling the House, amid derisive cheers, that 
his opinion of them has been modified. Correct intelligence of each 
successive experiment must be always accessible to the Government ; 
and this the public has a right to expect, for secresy is now out 
of the auestion. 


Meanwhile we adhere to the opinions which have been before 
expressed in the Loypon Review, and agree with the members of 
the Royal Commission in thinking that, “in proportion to the develop- 
ment of the power of artillery the value of the forts will be increased, 
and the space to be defended by the floating batteries diminished. 
But whatever that space may be, the support of forts is necessary to 
give the defence a superiority over the attack.” At present it is 
impossible to foresee any discoveries of science which shall take away 
from forts the paramount advantage which they now have over ships 
in being able to bear any amount of armour plating. The hottest 
advocate of ships cannot deny that there is a limit to the weight of 
iron which a ship’s sides will carry without sinking. But the granite 
foundations of the forts rest upon the solid earth ; and while the 
powers of artillery are being further developed, the walls of the forts 
can be strengthened, till a very Pelion of iron plates is piled on Ossa. 
When science shall have produced a fabric which combines the 
buoyancy of wood with the imperviousness of wrought iron, the star 
of the ships will reign supreme in the ascendant ; but till then we 
would seek protection from the new artillery behind the walls of a 
fort rather than the sides of the strongest ship that floats. Moreover, 
it is not only under the burden of her iron-sheathing that a ship 
groans ; the weight of her guns is enormous, and while the growing 
powers of artillery call for layer upon layer of iron plates, the increas- 
ing size and weight of these terrific guns make them more and more 
unfit to be put on board of a ship. Guns are rapidly assuming such 
gigantic proportions that complicated machinery will be requisite for 
the effectual working of them. Thus here again the carrying powers 
of the ships are limited, while those of the forts have no assignable 
limit. The larger and more unwieldy the gun, the more need 
there is of a fixed and steady platform for accuracy of aim. Add to 
these advantages the trifling wear and tear of forts, relatively to that 
of ships, and it seems to us that a very strong case is made out in 
favour of the forts. The problem of defence now to be solved is how 
to make an enemy’s ships, before they can touch your arsenal, pass 
within the effective range of the guns of your forts, and to detain 
them, if possible, by natural or artificial obstructions, within that 
range till they are knocked to pieces ; for there can be no doubt that, 
if the duel is prolonged long enough, the iron-plated forts must have 
the best of it. Whether Sir W. Armstrong can produce a gun with 
such a range as to be effective for the whole range of 2,000 yards 
which lie between the forts at Spithead, remains to be seen; but, even 
if he fails in reaching this point, the forts will still be of the first 
unportance, for, as the Report of the Royal Commission has pointed 
out, “ where the batteries are so far apart that they cannot bring an 
effective fire to bear on the whole space intervening between them, 
the value is not to be measured only by their power to prevent an 
attacking force taking up a position within the area of the effective 
range of their guns, for each of them, to the extent of that area, also 
becomes a focus for refuge or action to moving floating defences. 
Thus, in the event of an attack being made by a superior force of 
iron-plated vessels, those floating defences are not (as they otherwise 
would be) liable to be overpowered, but, lying within the area of 
effective range of the guns of the fort, they would keep up a fire upon 
the enemy, and would be in a position to seize a favourable oppor- 
tunity to concentrate their force upon any weak portion of his line, to 
harass his movements, and prevent the retreat of disabled vessels.” 
And it is this combined system of forts and floating batteries which 
the Royal Commission has from the first recommended. 


For the present, however, we must be content to stay our hands 
and wait. Swift and hard is the race between the arts of attack and 
defence, when the science of destruction engages the attention of the 
keenest intellects of ourtime. Our faith in physical science is bound- 
less, and where it leads we follow ; but whither we are going we 
cannot see. We are drifting on till we attain we know not what 
capabilities of destroying each other. Throughout the land the 
furnaces are blazing, the ponderous hammers are swung, the forges 
ning, and day by day there come forth from the turmoil new monsters, 
which make us stand aghast at the frightful powers of our own crea- 
tures, The engineers and mechanics themselves can see but a little 
further than the rest of us. Amid hopes and fears they toil on, know- 
ing not what the morrow may bring forth in their own workshops. 
The philosophical scepticism of Sir Cornewall Lewis may find a charm 
'n contemplating the blind uncertainty of physical science ; but there 
is little to charm in the thought that the temples of peace and happi- 
hess, which alone this age should build, rise but slowly from the 





our privileged lot to dwell in a house rich with the accumulated 
treasures of centuries; and as the millennium has not yet been 
brought to our doors, we must load our blunderbuss, and put up our 
bolts and bars, though the cost of them should curtail our luxuries. 








THE POLITICAL STATE OF RUSSIA. 


HE thousandth anniversary of the existence of the Russian 
Empire is close at hand. A thousand years have all but passed 
away since the time when Rurik gathered up the scattered reins of 
government, and consolidated the failing republican institutions of 
the North into the vigorous Slavonic Monarchy. ‘On the 26th of 
August, 1862, I shall astonish Europe,” the Emperor Alexander II, 
is stated to have said. On that day, when Russia completes its 
millennium, a great festival was to have been celebrated at Nijny- 
Novgorod. The Emperor was to have gone there, and delegates 
from all parts of the ewpire were to have assisted him in solemnly 
inaugurating a great monument, erected in honour of the Fatherland, 
and dedicated to the memory of its illustrious dead. But it is now 
reported that the festival is to be postponed till September, on account 
of the ominous excitement which is manifesting itself throughout the 
empire, and the Emperor will have another month in which to con- 
sider in what manner he may most efficiently accomplish a European 
surprise. Meanwhile many an anxious eye is gazing in the direction 
of St. Petersburg, and very uneasy must be the minds of the 
watchers who strive to read the signs of the times from the palace 
windows of Vienna and Berlin. Strange sounds are wafted to their 
ears on the breeze which blows from what used to be the stronghold 
of despotism. Long-silenced voices are making themselves heard, 
names which were scarcely whispered in olden times are now being 
spoken aloud by a thousand tongues, and the unfamiliar murmur of 
an angry people is waxing stronger day by day. 

It is difficult to conceive a more embarrassing position than that of 
the Emperor. He has been styled Alexander the Well-meaning, and 
he fully deserves the epithet. His intentions are, to all appearance, 
excellent, and he is sincerely desirous of carrying them out. But he 
stands almost alone, and he does not possess the force of intellect and 
strength of character which have enabled some rulers to bear down 
all opposition, and to accomplish to the full the plans they have 
silently matured. He is greatly influenced by the personal friends 
whom his affectionate nature makes him desirous of pleasing, and 
their opposition constantly disarranges his schemes and unsteadies his 
purposes. Hence arises the vacillation in his progress towards reform, 
and the hesitation which he manifests in annihilating many abuses. 
But there is one point from which he will not allow his attention to 
be diverted. He is determined to accomplish the emancipation of 
the serfs, and towards this end he is working with an unswerving 
will, and an energy which never flags. But the difficulties with which 
he has to deal are enormous, and at present the machinery which he 
has set in motion has proved inadequate to the task it had to perform, 
and he must see that his operations, as far as they have yet gone, 
have been productive of very little success. By the decree of the 
19th of February, 1861, agreements were to be drawn up between 
every proprietor and his serfs, by which it was to be settled how much 
he was to receive in return for their emancipation. It was hoped that 
they would buy the land they required from him, either giving the 
money at once to him, or arranging to pay it by instalments. Even if they 
did not feel inclined to buy, he could compel them -to do so, but in 
that case he could only ask for 80 per cent. of the price fixed upon. 
But if he were unwilling to part with his land, they could not force 
him to sell. If the parties had not come to an agreement at the end 
of the year, the Government was to interfere and settle the business, 
Unfortunately for the success of the scheme, it was discovered, in 
February, 1862, that only 14,000 agreements had been drawn up out 
of 140,000, so that a tenth part only of the task was done. In some 
cases the proprietors refused to sell, and in a great many the peasants 
showed no inclination to buy. The land, they said, already belonged 
to the community, and they ought not to be called upon to purchase 
what was already their own. Individually they could not claim it, 
but collectively they had a right to it, and their proprietor ought not 
to expect them to pay for what was not his property. The new law 
released them personally from his sway, and therefore he had now no 
longer any power over them, or what they considered their fields. 
He had better go away and live in the great cities, where the 
Emperor would support him, and recompense him for his losses ; and 
so, in a great number of cases, the serfs used to avail themselves of 
the benefits offered them. In others, the proprietors offered a passive 
resistance, declining to do anything themselves, and leaving it to the 
Covernment to make the necessary arrangements. But the Minister 
of the Interior found himself unable to cope with the gigantic task of 
settling the details of some hundred and twenty thousand complicated 
bargains, and the Government was obliged to confess that some new 
regulation must supersede that which had resulted in failure. Mean- 
while the peasants are growing impatient, and manifestmg a very 
angry feeling towards the nobles, who are accused of preventing 
the Emperor from bestowing on the people the benetits which 





ground when the workmen ever carry their arms in one hand. It is 
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he wishes to give. The Russian nobility forms a population of 
about 722,000 individuals, and their interests are opposed to 
those of about sixty-four millions in Russia alone. If the two 
classes are brought into collision, a terrible state of things must 
ensue. The Russian peasant is cruel to a degree when his passions 
are fully roused, and if a servile insurrection broke out it might 
be marked by a series of atrocities like those committed by the 
Ruthenians in Gallicia, when they attacked the Polish nobility, in 
1846, and destroyed 300 families at a blow. Such an insurrection 
would no doubt be suppressed’ by the army, but the former state of 
affairs could not be restored, and the result would be the establish- 
ment of a military despotism of the sternest nature. 

Fortunately for themselves, the Russian nobles appear to take a 
sensible view of the present crisis. Some of them may be inclined to 
a reactionary course, and those who constitute the Camarilla at 
St. Petersburg are, as a body, bitterly opposed to the scheme of 
emancipation and the very name of reform, but the great majority 
are willing to second the Emperor in his plans, and are desirous of 
freeing the country from what they feel is a danger and a disgrace. 
In the assembly at Moscow the Liberal party composed more than 
three-fourths of the whole number of deputies, and an address to the 
Emperor was voted, demanding entire liberty for the press, and the 
convocation of “a general assembly composed of the representatives 
of all classes, for the purpose of drawing up a plan of reform.” The 

bles who met at St. Petersburg went even further than this, for 
they appeared inclined to ask that the States-General should be con- 
voked, and discussed the question at some length. A similar spirit 
manifested itself in the assemblies which met at Novgorod, at Toula, 
Tver, and Smolensk ; in all a leaning towards constitutional forms, 
and a desire for liberty of speech, were plainly manifested. 

The idea of a free Parliament is evidently floating in the minds of 
the enlightened party in Russia. Prince Dolgorukov, in his recent 
work on Russian reforms, recommends the creation of two chambers, 
a House of Lords and a House of Commons ; but his scheme has few 
advocates among his countrymen. Some few ardent politicians are 
desirous of introducing republican institutions at once, clearing away 
the Emperor as an unnecessary ornament, stripping the nobles of all 
their privileges, and entrusting the government of the country to an 
assembly of deputies chosen by universal suffrage. But their number 
is extremely limited, and their opinions have no great weight. The 
general feeling appears to be in favour of a national assembly, formed 
partly of nobles, partly of delegates sent by the municipalities, partly 
of representatives of the peasants. All legislative enactments should 
require their consent, and they should have a control over the public 
expenditure. The Emperor should hold the position of a constitu- 
tional monarch, and his ministers should be personally responsible 
for his actions. 

To some assembly of this kind the Emperor will very probably be 
obliged to have recourse. The social condition of the empire will 
afford the first subject of consideration, and a considerable time must 
elapse before so complicated and important a question can be finally 
settled to the satisfaction of all parties. We believe that the nobles 
are willing to part with their privileges, or at least that they profess 
a readiness to give up what they see that they can no longer retain. 
The general abolition of corporal punishments must ensue, and the 
minds of the people being released from the terror of the whip which 
has always demoralised them, the national character will become more 
manly and honest. The judges of the superior courts of law will be 
made independent of the government, and the great army of 
functionaries who now fatten upon the spoil extracted from the 
rest of the community will be placed under a salutary and 
unfamiliar restraint. When the abuses of the present day have been 
done away with, and the wounds which they have been inflicting in 
past years are cured, the Russian patriots look forward to a 
glorious future for their country. They see the constitutional bul- 
warks of liberty firmly rooted in its soil, and a free and happy people 
developing its resources beneath their shelter. The imperial power, 
they expect, will dwindle down to a presidential influence, and the 
empire will become one vast Pan-Slavic Federation. The Poles will 
be freed from their German masters, and along with them will come 
the Czechs of Bohemia, the Slovaks of Hungary, the Gallician Ruthe- 
nians, the inhabitants of the Danubian Principalities, and all the 
other tribes of Slavonic race. Each great district may form a sepa- 
rate State, passing its own laws, and enjoying its peculiar institutions, 
but communicating with the rest of the country by means cf a 

neral Congress at Moscow or St. Petersburg. One common interest 
will bind into a vigorous body politic the various members of the 
Slavonic people, actuated by one grand idea, and speaking, though in 
various dialects, one noble tongue. Already there is a movement 
among the nations of kindred race towards their holy land, and not 

long ago a deputation was sent to St. Petersburg from the six 
thousand Czechs in America, offering to become subjects of the 
Russian Crown, if lands could be allotted to them on the Amur. 

Some Federation of this kind may possibly be formed in future 
years, but at present there are too many conflicting interests at work 
to allow of the realization of so bright a dream. The Poles hate the 





Russians, the Ruthenians hate the Poles, and similarly all round the 
empire circles a chain of mutual enmities, keeping alive a perpetual 
feeling of mistrust and dislike. In Russia itself the peasants are 
suspicious of the nobles, and their smouldering anger may at any 
moment blaze out into hot wrath. Little seems to be known as to 
the origin of the conflagrations which have been lately raging in the 
great cities. It appears certain that they are caused by incendiaries, 
but the actual culprits have not yet been detected. The Conservative 
party are accused of instigating the people to excesses, in order to make 
the Emperor relinquish his reforms in disgust. But.the suspicion seems 
to be unfounded, and it is probably the agents of the republican 
propaganda who are now writing their gospel in letters of fire, with 
the intention of frightening the Government into more rapid progress, 
and of startling the people into revolt. The lower classes of St, 
Petersburg are panic-stricken, and will most probably be driven to 
some fearful excesses if the fires continue. It is said that they flung 
two suspected incendiaries into the flames during the recent burning 
of the Apraxin Dvor, one of the cheap bazaars of the city, and in 
such cases the innocent generally suffer for the guilty. So common 
are the threatening notices now being circulated in the capital, that 
the very children play at fire-raising, and a boy of eleven years old 
was detected, a few days ago, writing on his tutor’s door, “This 
house shall be burned down to-night.” Great conflagrations are 
rumoured, even at Odessa, and at Moscow, where similar fires raged 
last year ; but there seems ground for doubting the truth of these 
reports, as the greater part of the Moscow fire-engines were sent to 
St. Petersburg by rail, and it is not stated that there has been 
occasion to recall them. But, even if the accounts are exaggerated, 
it is evident that there is ground for serious alarm, and it is with the 
greatest interest that we should watch the progress of events, and 
very deep should be our feeling of respect for the ruler who is striving 
to hold the even tenor of his way, though surrounded by an opposing 
court, and menaced with the ingratitude of an angry people. 





—_—_—_-——_- -— -——- 


DELINQUENT QUEEN’S COUNSEL, 


T is a somewhat curious circumstance, and one not highly credi- 
table to the English Bar, that the most exciting topic of the 
week is another Queen’s Counsel’s speech. The great schism which rent 
asunder Catholic Christendom in the sixteenth century was due to 
the overgrowth of “scandalous priests,” and the old-established con- 
stitution of the English Bar is menaced by the repeated exhibition 
of delinquent Queen’s Counsel. The case of Mr. Edwin James has 
just been disposed of by the proper tribunal at New York. We can 
hardly condemn their decision, for the reasons we have previously 
stated in a former number of this journal. In the absence of any 
authentic record of the proceedings, or the grounds on which the 
sentence of the English Benchers was founded, we can well under- 
stand that the legal authorities at New York should have hesitated to 
pronounce a judgment upon the anonymous charges of an English 
periodical. If Mr. James has been acquitted in New York it is 
owing mainly to the radical defect of the Court by which he was 
condemned in England. It is understood that the attention of the 
House of Lords is to be called to the anomalous position of a dis- 
barred Advocate who still holds the uncancelled patent of Queen's 
Counsel. The explanation of the Lord Chancellor on this point will 
be looked for with interest and curiosity. Whether he undertakes 
the defence or concurs in the condemnation of Mr. James, the position 
of the nominal head of the legal profession appears equally unin- 
telligible. 
But no sooner is the cause célébre of Mr. James disposed of than 
a discussion hardly less interesting arises on the merits of Mr. Digby 
Seymour. It would be doing injustice to Mr. James to elevate Mr. 
Seymour precisely to an equal rank in the competition for fame, 
Mr. James’s reputation was more considerable, and his transactions 
were on a more ambitious scale, and altogether in a higher line «! 
art. Mr. James's social advantages seem to have cost him more 10 
the way of befriending the grateful aristocracy. Mr. Seymours 
smaller pretensions allowed him to rest content with practising 
“romantic generosity” towards ungrateful joint-stock companies. 
Whether it be that the cross-examination of Mr. Seymour is not 
formidable as that of Mr. James we cannot tell, but it is not recorded 
that any nervous suitor ever lent him his name to an acceptance 
Nevertheless, there does seem to have been a difficulty about Capta 
Robertson, though it is undecided whether Captain Robertson had or 
not a strong-box ; and Mr. Parker does not appear to have bee! 
quite satisfied with respect to a certain £500 with which, in some 
way or other, Mr. Seymour had something to do. In the entire 
ignorance in which we stand as to the facts of the case, and the 
respective merits of the accused and his accusers, we propose to p* 
no judgment on the case, especially as by universal consent it 18 20" 
admitted that the debate in the House of Commons has placed the 
affair in a situation which will necessarily call for further investg* 
tion. It seems to us that the Benchers and Mr. Seymour are both 124 
position which it is impossible to defend. Nevertheless, the faults © 





each party are entirely disconnected with the case against the other 
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The miscarriage of the “ Middle Temple tribunal ” is no justification 
of Mr. Seymour. And the self-condemnation of Mr. Seymour is no 
excuse for the irregularities of the Middle Temple Bench. Messrs. 
Bovill and Seymour both fell into the mistake of confounding these 
perfectly distinct questions. 


We will endeavour to discuss the two points separately ; and first, 
with regard to the more important.of the two parties, viz. the Bench. 
Whatever may be the opinion of the projects contemplated by Sir 
G. Bowyer’s bill, it is abundantly evident that some radical reform 
must take place in the constitution and conduct of the Bench as a 
tribunal, if it is really to act as an effective controlling power over the 
Bar. If it is to act as a judicial body it must consent to be formed 
by the rules, and to observe the solemnities, which public opinion de- 
mands at the hands of those who assume to judge others. It must 
conduct itself with the rigour of a court of justice, and not with the 
off-hand looseness of a club smoking-room. We are not disposed to 
question the substantial propriety of the decision arrived at both 
in the case of Mr. James and in that of Mr. Seymour. But, certainly, 
nothing could be more injudicious than the manner in which the in- 
quiry was conducted or the decision announced. There is a very 
unpleasant allusion in Mr, Bovill’s speech to a certain “interlude,” 
which it appears the Benchers did not think fit to report with the rest 
of the evidence, in which it should seem that the Bench as a body 
entered into personal conflict with one of the witnesses before them 
for the possession of certain documents put in evidence. Business 
was frequently conducted without a quorum, and members of the 
body passed sentence on the accused without having heard the evi- 
dence in the case, though, it is said, they had the opportunity of 
reading it. Now, it is certain that no sentence, however righteous, 
will in this country carry with it the assent of public opinion, if it is 
arrived at through such procedure as this. 


Again, it is part of the elementary conception of the administra- 
tion of justice in this country that its proceedings should be 
public. So sacredly is this principle observed, that it is not con- 
sidered expedient to depart from it, even in the scandalous revela- 
tions of the Divorce Court. But the Bench not being a judicial body, 
are afraid to publish their proceedings, it seems, from apprehension of 
an action for libel. The Benchers sitting after dinner in judgment on 
their fellows, are clothed with no more privilege than a private society, 
and would possibly, by a publication of their proceedings, render 
themselves liable to an action for defamation. The remedy for this 
is obvious : either the Bench must be properly constituted as a legal 
tribunal, in which case there can be no reason why their actions 
should not be public; or if there are reasons why there should be 
no such tribunals, the Bench must surrender the exercise of their 
functions. To continue the jurisdiction of the Bench as at 
present constituted, is, after what has recently occurred, impos- 
sible; and if it were possible, it seems to us it would be 
useless, As a body, pretending to discipline the Bar, the Bench 
has been wholly inefficient, partly perhaps from negligence, 
but principally, no doubt, from a sense of its own weakness and the 
indisposition of the Bar and the public to accept its decisions. If the 
authority of the Bench had been good for anything, Mr. James’s 
career would have been checked, and possibly corrected, long before 
his conduct had become a public scandal. The very same reasons 
which, according to Mr. Bovill, made it imperative on the Bench 
to inquire into the conduct of Mr. Seymour, had existed for years 
in the case of Mr. James. Rumour had been busy with his 
name: conduct the most flagrantly inconsistent with moral and 
professional integrity was openly imputed to him, both on his circuit 
and in Westminster Hall. Like Mr. Seymour, he was madea Q.C., 
and like Mr. Seymour, he did not send in his patent to the Bench. 
He wasa Recorder, and exercised the functions of a judge ; yet with all 
the imputation against him, just as notorious as it is now, the Bench 
took no steps to vindicate the character of the Bar, until, by the 
action of the indignant parent of a defrauded youth, public justice 
Was satisfied by the expulsion of the offender from the London Clubs, 
the House of Commons, and the Recordership. Then, and not till 
then, did the guardians of the honour of the Bar think it incumbent 
on them to move ; and even now, after all that has passed, the patent 


of the Queen remains unrevoked in the hands of the disbarred advo- | 


cate. If this is the sort of protection which the authorities of the 
law are able and willing to render to the character of the Bar, it is 
one with which the public will have no sort of objection to dis- 
pense. As to the Bar itself, we think it might do very well without 


a body whose occupation is only to lock the door after its honour is | 


stolen, 


Tet us not, however, be misunderstood. We by no means concur 
With those who, dissatisfied with the existing system of discipline, 
call for the introduction of a universal laxity. The defects of the 
Present tribunal, in our opinion, make it essential that it should be 
reformed, not that it should be abolished. As a body, we believe the 

nchers of the English Inns of Court to be men, by their inte- 
gtity, character, and intelligence, as capable of dealing with questions 
of this kind as any in the world. All that is wanting is that their 
authority should be legally recognised and their functions properly 








defined. It is the very vagueness and uncertainty of their position 
which causes their timidity and irregularity of action. What is 
wanted is not an unbridled laxity in the profession, but a better 
regulated, and consequently more efficient severity. 

W € come to the second and less material part of the case, viz., the 
position of Mr. Seymour himself. It is obvious that this gentle- 
man, after what has taken place in the House of Commons, can 
no longer stand upon his dishonourable acquittal. His attempt to 
charge malice on his judges in trying him at all was a conspicuous 
failure. The allegation of the antiquity of his offence was all but a 
confession of the justice of the charge. His conduct with reference 
to the action of Mr. Parker seems doubly irreconcilable with the 
hypothesis of innocence. If Mr. Seymour has made out anything 
at all, it is not that he deserves to be acquitted, but that he is entitled 
to be tried over again. He has a new tribunal offered him. He 
may appeal to the judges, as Mr. Bovill points out to him. If Mr. 
Seymour does not accept the alternative which is tendered to him, he 
must rest contented with the sentence which has been already passed. 

There is one other party whose conduct with reference to the Bar 
has been brought on the carpet by Mr. Bovill, and whose part in 
these matters deserves very serious consideration—we mean the 
Government of the day. The distribution of legal patronage is a 
great scandal to our political system, and a grievous injury to the 
Bar. It is in vain that the legal profession may labour to purify 
itself if it is perpetually polluted by influences over which it has no 
control. Mr. Seymour's application for the coif was refused by the 
judges on account of the rumours against his character. But imme- 
diately after the refusal the honour of a silk gown was conferred upon 
him by her Majesty’s Government. Mr. Seymour's pretence that he 
did not apply to be made a Bencher, on account of the expense, is 
untrue on the face of it ; for he did apply to be made a Serjeant, the 
expense of which is far greater. Sir G. Grey may disclaim as loudly 
as he pleases the influence of political motives in the distribution of 
patronage of this kind ; but does any man believe, that if Mr. Sey- 
mour had not had a seat in the House of Commons he would ever 
have had a silk gown, or ever have been Recorder of Sunderland ? 





DR. LUSHINGTON’S JUDGMENT ON THE “ESSAYS AND 
REVIEWS.” 


Tue judgment delivered last Wednesday, in the Court of Arches, on the 
contributions of Dr. Williams and Mr. Wilson to the “ Essays and Reviews,” 
fills forty-four folio pages of print, and even if it had been printed in extenso 
in the daily papers it would hardly have enabled an unprofessional reader to 
appreciate the exact position in which it places the two important cases to 
which it refers. We propose to give such an analysis of it as will effect this 
object. The great length of the judgment precludes us from adding any 
observations on its policy or its soundness. 

The first step in a prosecution, in the ecclesiastical courts, for publishing 
heretical opinions is what is called exhibiting articles ; that is, a written 
document, called the articles, is brought under the notice of the Court by the 
prosecutor. This document sets out the passages impugned, at length. It 
then goes on to state shortly the erroneous doctrine which they contain, and 
to specify the Articles or other formularies of the Church to which that 
doctrine is opposed. The defendant may, if he pleases—and in the two 
cases in question each defendant did,—as it is technically called, “ oppose 
the admission” of the articles, taking objection either to their form or their 
substance. Should the Court held that the articles are good, both in sub- 
stance and in form, they are admitted ; should it hold that they are bad in 
substance, they are rejected ; should it hold that they are bad in form, or 
that they are bad in substance as to part, they are ordered to be reformed, 
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either by setting right the error in form, or by striking out the part which is 
bad in substance. The elaborate argument which took place last winter was 
on this stage of the case. The defendants contended that the articles ought 
not to be admitted, as they were bad both in substance and in form ; the 
prosecutors maintained the contrary. 

There were eleven accusing articles in the charge against Dr. Williams, 
and eight in the charge against Mr. Wilson. All or most of them were 
framed in the same way. They first set out the passages objected to; they 
then specified various Articles and formularies to which they were alleged 
to be opposed, and also a variety of passages of Scripture, which were referred 
to as the epistles or gospels, or proper lessons appointed to be read on par- 
ticular days. The first objection taken by the counsel for the defendants was 
that none of these passages ought to be \introduced, as neither the epistles, 
the gospels, nor the proper lessons formed part of the doctrine of the Church. 
In this Dr. Lushington agreed. He directed the articles to be reformed, by 
striking out all reference to extracts from the ‘Bible found in the Prayer- 
book. He observed, that the effect of the Gorham case was, “ that all 
theological doctrines not determined by the Articles or Liturgy are open 
questions,” and he said, that if this mode of pleading proposed by the pro- 
secution were admitted, “ instead of all questions of doctrine not contrary to 
the Articles of religion and the formularies being left open, the Court would 
have to compare what is impugned—a sermon or essay—-by numberless refer- 
ences to yarious parts of Scripture.” 
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This was the only important question of form which the judgment decided. 
It affected both cases throughout. 

Upon the question of substance, the result was, that of the eleven articles 
against Dr. Williams, seven were rejected, two ordered to be reformed, and 
two admitted. Of the eight articles against Mr. Wilson, five were rejected, 
two were ordered to be reformed, and one was admitted. Eight of the 
nineteen articles exhibited in the two cases taken together, namely, five of 
those against Dr. Williams and three of those against Mr. Wilson, referred, 
in Dr. Lushington’s language, to “ the question of the authority (to use the best 
term I can) to be ascribed by the clergy to the Bible, and the limits within which 
the clergy are restricted in publishing opinions immediately connected with 
Holy Writ.” Dr. Lushington, therefore, laid down, in the first place, his 
view of the doctrine of the Church of England on the subject of the Bible. 
That doctrine, he said, “is more particularly contained in the 6th, 7th, 
and 20th Articles of Religion, and also in the question and answer in the 
service for the ordination of deacons.” This question and answer are as 
follows :—“ Do you unfeignedly believe all the Canonical Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testament! A. I do believe them.” On the meaning of this 
declaration Dr. Lushington said, “The generality of the expression, 
‘I do believe, must be modified by the subject-matter. There must 
be a bond fide belief that the Holy Scriptures contain everything 
necessary to salvation, and that to that extent they have the direct 
sanction of the Almighty.” With regard to the 6th and 20th 
Articles of Religion, Dr. Lushington put a judicial construction 
on the words italicized in the following expressions :—“ Holy Scripture 
containeth all things necessary to salvation.” ‘Those canonical books of 
whose authority there never was any doubt in the Church.” “It is not law- 
ful for the Church to ordain anything that is contrary to God’s Word written.” 
He said, ‘‘I think that the expression Holy Scripture meant Scripture contra- 
distinguished from all other writings, and that the adjective holy denoted 
Divine origin.” “I think that the word canonical clearly appears upon the 
face of the article, namely, books whose authority was never doubted in the 
Church, and by authority I mean Divine authority.” With regard to the 
twentieth article, he said, “The expressions ‘God’s Word written’ and 
‘Seripture’ are in this ‘article plainly identical.” He further held that “ in 
the phrases ‘God’s Word written’ and ‘ Holy Scripture containeth all things 
necessary to salvation’ is necessarily implied the doctrine that in all things 
necessary for salvation the Holy Scriptures emanated from the extraordinary 
and supernatural interposition of the Almighty.” Lastly, he held that “the 
view of the Church was that for all practical purposes the article, and the 
list of enumerated books, referred to the version then authorized, or the 
versions that might be authorized in future times.” He summed up the 
whole in these words :— 

**In subscribing the Articles every clergyman becomes under an obligation not 
to preach or teach, that is, not advisedly to maintain, any doctrine which tends 
to weaken or destroy the Divine authority of Scripture as contained in the 
authorized version, or to negative its truth. I must hold that to deny that the 
Holy Scriptare containeth all things necessary to salvation, or deny the canonicity 
of these books or any one of them, or substantially to impeach their Divine 
authority, would be a violation of the sixth Article, and also a disregard of the 
declaration of belief made in them at the ordination of deacons.” 

Having laid down these principles, Dr. Lushington proceeded to the con- 
sideration of the charges themselves. The seventh (the first accusing) article 
charged Dr. Williams with saying— In the Bible, as an expression of 
devout reason, and therefore to be read with reason in freedom, he” (Baron 
Bunsen) “ finds a record of the spiritual giants whose experience generated 
the atmosphere we breathe.” Dr. Lushington held, first, that this amounted 
to an expression of Dr. Williams’s own opinion ; and secondly, that “to 
characterize, without qualification, the Bible as an expression of devout 
reason, is inconsistent with the doctrine that it was written by the inter. 
position of God.” He added— If it be God’s Word written, as said in the 
twentieth article, it is not the expression of devout reason. Devout reason 
belongs to the acts and doings of man, and not to the works of the Almighty.” 
In another passage Dr. Williams said—‘“ The Bible is before all things the 
written voice of the congregation.” Dr. Lushington, in similar terms, de- 
clared that this expression was opposed to the articles of religion. These 
expressions formed part of two much longer passages, which it would be 
necessary to quote in order to understand their full purport ; for the sake of 
brevity we do not reprint them. To this extent the article was admitted ; 
but it contained another passage of great importance, which was struck out. 
With respect to that passage, Dr. Lushington said :— 

“ What isthe true meaning of these words? I apprehend it must mean this: 
That the clergy (for I speak of these only) are at liberty to reject parts of Serip- 
ture upon their own opinion that the narrative is inherently incredible, to dis- 
regard precepts in Holy Writ because they think them evidently wrong. What- 
ever I may think as to the danger of the liberty so claimed, still, if the liberty 
do not extend to the impugning of the articles of religion, or the formularies, the 
matter is beyond my cognizance.” 

The article accordingly,was ordered to be reformed by striking out this 
passage. 

The eighth article related to the subject of prophecy. The passages 
extracted from the Essay were exceedingly long, and discussed the question 
whether in the Old Testament there were a1.y direct predictions of the cir- 
cumstances recorded in the New Testament. The following are Dr. Lush- 
ington’s observations upon it :— 

“The concluding passage illustrates, as I conceive, the view taken by 





Dr. Williams of Messianic prophecy, viz., that such prophecy is not the miracy. 
lous prognostication of an event hereafter to take place, but the historical 
representation of some suffering prophet or remnant, exhibiting the same quali. 
ties which were afterwards shown in the time of our Saviour. I am strongly 
inclined to say, that such my understanding of the meaning of Dr. Willigms 
was not only not denied by one at least of his counsel, but avowed and 
defended. 

“These positions, maintained by Dr. Williams with regard to Messianic 
prophecy, are not consonant with the doctrine of the Church, as usually promul. 
gated by high authority. The doctrine usually maintained is, that the prophecies 
are beyond doubt Messianic,—not that every prophecy is Messianic, not that there 
are not particular portions of doubtful application with respect to which criti. 
cism may be justly used; but the doctrine is, that there is ample and incon. 
testable proof that an adequate portion of the prophecies is Messianic; that the 
great events of our Lord appearing on earth, and many of the other facts con. 
nected with his appearance, are foretold by the prophets through the aid of the 
Holy Spirit. Such is the doctrine re ized; and it is furthermore esteemed to 
be one of the fundamental proofs of the truth of the faith of the Church. 

* But this is not the question which the law directs me to consider. The true 
question is, Has Dr. Williams, in these passages, contravened any of the Articles 
of Religion or the Liturgy as cited ? 

‘“* Now, admitting that Dr. Williams, in the extracts just read, has denied Mes. 
sianic prophecy, I cannot find in the Articles of Religion quoted, viz., the Sixth 
and Seventh, any direct mention of Messianic prophecy, or undoubted reference 
to it; though it is possible that with regard to the Seventh Article others may be 
of a different opinion. The Court, then, cannot say that the Articles have been 
infringed in this particular.” 

He also held that the clause in the Nicene Creed, ‘‘ The Holy Ghost spoke 
by the prophets,” “ while it directly affirms that the Holy Ghost spoke by 
the prophets, does not say, nor of necessity imply, that the subject of which 
the Holy Ghost spoke by the prophets was the Messiah.” 

The ninth article charged Dr. Williams with denying the canonicity of 
Daniel, by maintaining that Daniel was not the author of the book known 
by that name ; that the book was written in the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
to encourage the Jews ; and that it contains no prophecies except by way of 
allegory and type. Dr. Lushington held that the charge was true, but that 
such opinions were not illegal. This article was rejected. 

In the tenth article passages were quoted in which, Dr. Williams said :— 


“By making the fourth gospel the latest of all our genuine books, he (Baron 
Bunsen) accounts for its style (so much more Greek than the Apocalypse), and 
explains many passages. The verse,‘and no man ascended up to Heaven but 
he that came down,’ is intelligible as a free comment near the end of the first 
century ; but has no meaning in our Lord’s mouth at a time when the Ascension 
had not been heard of. So the Apocalypse, if taken as a series of poetical 
visions . . . ceases to be a riddle.” 


He went on to say that St. Paul was not the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews ; that he (Dr. Williams) considered that epistle post apostolic ; and 
that “the second of the Petrine Epistles having alike internal and external 
evidence against its genuineness, is necessarily surrendered as a whole.” In 
all this Dr. Lushington held that there was no illegality, as “ genuineness” 
might refer to the question whether the Epistle was the genuine production 
of St. Peter, and might not be used in the sense of canonicity. This article 
was rejected. 
In the eleventh article Dr. Williams was charged with saying,— 


“ Our deluge takes its place among geological phenomena, no longer a distur- 
bance of law from which science shrinks, but a prolonged play of the forces of fire 
and water, rendering the primeval regions of Northern Asia uninhabitable.” . . . 
‘In the half ideal, half traditional notices of the beginning of our race compiled 
in Genesis,” &c. 

In other passages he was said to have explained the avenger who slew the 
first-born as the Bedouin host ; to have spoken of the account of the passcye 
of the Red Sea as a description “to be interpreted with the latitude of 
poetry ;” to have described the Book of Judges as bearing traces “ of em- 
bodying history in its most popular form ;” to have explained the angel who 
interposed to prevent Abraham from sacrificing Isaac as the voice of con- 
science ; and to have given other similar interpretations of various other 
narratives usually supposed to be miraculous. Dr. Lushington held that this 
was not illegal. He said :— 

* What Dr. Williams has written may be wholly irreconcilable with that which 


is generally esteemed to be the orthodox teaching of the Church, but is not 
struck at by the sixth and seventh articles.” 


He added :— 


“A general averment that the statements of Holy Scripture as to historical 
facts may be read and understood in a wholly figurative sense, cannot be deemed 
a violation of the declaration of belief in the truth of Scripture. To put a par 
ticular construction, however erroneous or absurd, on a part of Holy Scripture, 
cannot in acriminal case be deemed a contradiction of the deacon’s declaration 
of his belief in the truth of Holy Scripture. It is a denial of the truth of ordinary; 
or Ty may be called orthodox interpretation, but not of the truth of the writing 
itself.” 


This article was rejected. : 
The remaining articles are of less public interest. The twelfth article 


_ charged that Dr. Williams had said, “ Propitiation would be the recovery 
_ of that peace which cannot be while sin divides us from the Searcher of 


hearts.” This expression occurred in a statement of Baron Bunsen’s opinio§; 
but Dr. Lushington held that Dr. Williams had adopted it, and also that 1 
was repugnant to the thirty-first Article of Religion. So far the article ¥® 
admitted, but as to.another expression relating to salvation it was reforme® 


_ the passage being struck out. The thirteenth article referred to expression 


relating to baptism. Dr. Lushington held that they were “ essentially 
historical,’ and maintained no position at all, This article was rejected 
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The fourteenth article referred to the incarnation. Dr. Lushington held 
that the passage alleged to impugn that doctrine was substantially “ not an 
unfair quotation or rather expression of the substance of what St. Paul 
wrote” (Rom. i. 1—4). The article was rejected. The fifteenth article 
charged a denial of the doctrine of justification, expressed by a ratifi- 
cation of Baron Bunsen’s opinion on that subject. Dr. Lushington 
held that the charge was made out, and admitted the article. The six- 
teenth article charged no offence, but was admitted, though “ of very 
little importance.” The seventeenth charged that “the scope, tendency, 
and design” of the essay was to inculcate a disbelief of the inspiration and 
divine authority of the Scriptures, &c. It was rejected on the ground that 
the Court could not entertain such a question as an inquiry into the “scope, 
tendency, and design” of a work, but must confine itself to specific passages 
contrasted with specific authorities. 

The general result is, that Dr. Williams is in substance convicted of having 
maintained— 

That the Bible is an expression of devout reason, and the written voice of 
the congregation ; 

That propitiation is the recovery of that peace which cannot be while sin 
divides us from the Searcher of hearts ; and 

That justification by faith means only the peace of mind or sense of divine 
approval, which comes of trust in a righteous God ; 

And that he is acquitted of all the other charges brought against him. 

Mr. Wilson was charged in the seventh (the first accusatory) article against 
him, with maintaining that— 

“Our Saviour Christ was and is a mere teacher of morality and a moral 
reformer, and not also the revealer of God’s scheme of redemption of mankind 
from sin and’ misery.” 

A long passage was quoted in support of this charge, but Dr. Lushington 
held that it was not made out, and the article was rejected. The eighth 
article was founded on a discussion by Mr. Wilson of the doctrine of the 
Church on the Bible. He begins by criticising the Sixth Article, and goes 
on tosay that under its terms any one is free in judgment— 


“to accept literally or allegorically, or as parable or poetry or legend, the story 
of a serpent tempter, of an ass speaking with man’s voice, of an arresting of 
the earth’s motion, of waters standing in a solid heap, of witches, and a variety 
of apparitions.” ‘ 


And he concludes— 


“Those who are able to do so ought to lead the less educated to distinguish 
between the different kinds of words which it [the Bible] contains ; between the 
dark patches of human passion and error which form a partial crust upon it, and 
the bright centre of spiritual truth within.” 


Part of the criticism on the Sixth Article was in these words :— 


“Even if the Fathers have usually considered ‘canonical’ as synonymous 
with ‘ miraculously inspired,’ there is nothing to show that their sense of the 
word must necessarily be applied in our own Sixth Article.” 


Upon this Dr. Lushington says “I cannot concur with this exposition of 
the Sixth Article ;” and after repeating his own views, as given above, he 
adds,— 


“T feel myself compelled to come to the conclusion that, in the passage quoted, 
Mr. Wilson, expressing the opinion which he himself holds, denies that the 
Bible was written by the special interposition of the Almighty power; and that 
such doctrine cannot be reconciled to the Sixth and Twentieth Articles.” 


The remainder of the extract he did not consider illegal. 

The ninth article referred to Mr. Wilson’s views on what he called 
“ideology.” The passage extracted, was said by the prosecution to amount 
to an affirmation, — 


“That a clergyman of the Church of England is at liberty to hold and pro- 
mulgate a metaphorical or ideal interpretation in respect of any part of the 
Scriptures as to him shall seem meet, and to deny the reality of any of the facts 
contained in the Scriptures.” 


Dr. Lushington said :— 


“ As to the right of holding or promulgating metaphorical or ideal interpreta- 
tions in respect to parts of the Scripture, I have said before, and J must repeat 
usywe wl nauseam, that I have no concern with interpretation save so far as 
relates to the Articles of Religion and formularies.”’ 


ife also said, his exception of the meaning of the terms “ idealist” and 
Li 
ideology” was that,— 


“ An idealist claims the right of interpreting Scripture contrary to the rule 
prescribed by law for interpreting the Articles of Religion; contrary, that is, 
to the usual meaning, the literal and grammatical sense, and of saying, * this or 
that narrative is an allegory, a parable, poetry, or legend.’ Whatever be the 
effect of this liberty, I cannot deny that it exists in the Church within the limits 
Stated, that is so long as it is not applied to contradict any doctrine contained 
inthe articles or formularies. > 8 I plainly see to what fearful 
Consequences this doctrine may be carried, but provided the doctrines of the 
Articles of Religion and the formularies are not controverted, the law lays down 
nolimits of construction, no rule of interpretation for the Scriptures. My 
authority cannot reach this case. Accordingly I reject the article.” 


The tenth and eleventh articles charged Mr. Wilson with disobeying the 
thirty-sixth Canon, which enjoins subscription to the Articles, by reason of a 
variety of speculations as to the nature of the obligations which the terms of 





subscription impose. Dr. Lushington held that the thirty-sixth Canon did | = 
| was heir to a peerage,” marries a lady who was the daughter of a countess, 


hot apply to the ease, intimating, however, strong disapproval of the passages, 
and suggesting that the fifth Canon (which was not pleaded) might apply to 
them. These articles were rejected. 








The twelfth article referred to a passage in which Mr. Wilson discussed the 
question of the future state of heathens, and maintained that,— 


“ As to the necessity of faith in a Saviour to those people who could never have 


had it, no one upon reflecti believe i ing— i 
be equitably i Quah ion can believe in any such thing—doubtless they will 


This Dr. Lushington considered legal. Mr. Wilson went on to say :— 


“i When we hear fine distinctions drawn between covenanted and uncovenanted 
mercies, it seems either to be a distinction without a difference, or to amount to 
a denial of the broad and equal justice of the Supreme Being.” 


This he held to be illegal. Mr. Wilson proceeded :— 


“If our traditions tell us that they (i.e. the heathen) are involved in the curse 
and perdition of Adam, and may justly be punished hereafter individually for hia 
transgression, not having been extricated from it by saving faith, we are dis 
to think that our traditions cannot herein firmly declare to us the words and 
inferences from Scripture ; but if on examination it should turn out that they 
have, we must say that the author of the Scriptural books have in those matters 
represented to us their own inadequate conceptions, and not the mind of the 


Spirit of God.” 

This Dr. Lushington held was no violation of the Ninth Article, or of the 
Eighteenth, This article was reformed. 

The thirteenth article was given up at the hearing. 

The fourteenth article charged Mr. Wilson with expressing a hope that at 
some period all persons might either be saved or released from future punish- 
ment, Dr, Lushington held that this was contrary to the words of the 
Athanasian Creed,—‘“ They that have done evil shall go into everlasting 
fire.” 

The general result is that Mr. Wilson is convicted of having denied the 
Sixth Article by maintaining that the word “canonical” in that article is not 
synonymous with “ miraculously inspired ;” of having denied the Eighteenth 
Article by denying the distinction between covenanted and uncovenanted 
mercies ; and of denying the doctrine that they that have done evil shall go 
into everlasting fire, by expressing a hope that ultimately all may be saved, 
or at least released. 

As the: matter now stands either side may appeal to the Committee of 
Council. If they do not, the prosecutors will have to reform their articles. 
When the reformed articles are admitted the defendants may either retract 
or argue the case again, or submit to a judgment ; from that judgment either 
party may appeal to the Committee of Council. It is thus diffienlt to say 
when the matter will be finally settled, but the immense importance of the 


present judgment has induced us to give this full account of its purport and 
scope. 





BEAUTY AND BANK NOTES. 

OnE more has lately been added to the melancholy list of the persecutions 
of science. Madame Rachel is a person who has devoted the best years of 
her life to the discovery of alabaster powder and Circassian bloom. For a 
long time the world had gone on plunged in profound error as to the nature 
and causes of beauty: it had been supposed that it was something innate, 
organic, susceptible of neither modification nor addition. People, it was 
thought, were born ugly and handsome as they are born tall or short, and 
could no more bring roses to their cheeks than they could add cubits to their 
stature. This mistaken impression those will pardon who have seen how 
slow the race ever is to adopt any new boon of science at its first appearance. 

ut the discovery has been made, that ugliness is but another name for 
ignorance. While the magnetic-rock-lew-water remained unsought and neg- 
lected in the midst of the Sahara, a lady who had no personal charms at her 
birth would have none as long as she lived. The energy of Madame Rachel 
has brought it at last to light. She does not keep the secret to herself: she 
places it liberally within the reach of all who can afford to pay. For a 
thousand pounds any one who chooses can be made beautiful for life, and 
fresh instalments of loveliness may be had on application at the modest price 
of a five-pound note. Handsome is that handsome pays. The pioneers of 
scientific discovery cannot be expected to take all their trouble for nothing, 
and Madame Rachel might as well have stayed in the Sahara for ever, if she 
is not to receive a compensation for the blessings that she bestows. 
knows what trouble the inventor must have taken. The very titles of the 
extracts themselves must have cost an amount of care and thought in which 
nothing but a thorough devotion to the cause of human good looks can have 
sustained the inventor. We are confident that the combination of words 
“magnetic rock dew water,” is one which no ordinary person would have 
produced. The offering of the substance itself for nine hundred pounds 
implies qualities which in all probability are to be found in few persons 
besides Madame Rachel. Count Cagliostro falls into the shade beside her at 
once. He fixed his price of initiation at the miserable figure of five guineas ! 

A wise, but unscientific writer, of Madame Rachel's own race, remarked 
once that favour is deceitful and beauty is vain. He probably alluded to 
beauty unsustained by the invigorating Arabian alabaster lijuid. Bat will 
it be believed that a gentleman belonging to the upper classes of England 
ventured to express his belief the other day in a court of law, that not only 
is beauty vain, but beauty-juices are all nonsense! The case was this. A 
captain in her Majesty’s service, into the mystery of whose august lineage 
the opposing counsel can venture to pry no further than to “ believe that he 


No one 


was well known,” the same counsel 
informs the Court, “in the higher circles of society.”. So far everything 
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promises well for plenty of cash and complexion. Last December Madame 
Rachel is heard of as the enameller of ladies’ faces, and the tenant of 47, New 
Bond-street. Now, for reasons of more or less consequence, the relation of 
the gentleman known in the higher circles is possessed by an insatiate 
yearning for the Beautiful. She had sooner pay any sum, she says, than 
wear high-necked dresses. So she sends to ask the enameller of faces to call 
at her house. The enameller is slightly offended, and declines. The posses- 
sors of Circassian bloom do not do business in that way. If the relation of the 
highest circles pleases, she can call at the house of the enameller. The relation 
of the highest circles calls. The enameller is mollified, and enamels her. Mean- 
while the relation of the highest circles has not informed the heir to peerage 
about the enameller, or New Bond-street, or Arabia, or the Sahara, or any part 
of the business. So when the heir to peerage finds it out, he meanly refuses 
to pay. Science, in the shape of the enameller, prosecutes him for the sum 
of £938. 5s., and British justice, in the shape of a jury at Westminster, 
declares that the defendant is not bound to pay it,and the enameller of ladies’ 
faces may take her powder and liquid to Sahara. 


ee —— 


! 
| 


| 


The most interesting part of the trial was, as might be expected, the cross- | 


examination of Science. 
and handed in an advertisement of her business :— 


“ Youth and Beauty.—Alabaster Powder and the Magnetic Rock Dew Water, 
from Sahara.—Circassian Bloom.—Arabian Soaps and Alabaster Liquid.—These 
costly preparations, which render the hair, teeth, and complexion beautiful beyond 
comparison, can be obtained only from Madame Rachel. 
answer to numerous inquiries, begs leave to say that her fees are as fo!lows :— 
For enamelling a lady, 160 guineas and upwards; for attending a lady for a ball 


or party, without enamelling, 5 guineas.” 


She then proceeded to give further explanations. She attended, of course, 
no one but the ¢lite of society. The lady whom she attended was now a 


very beautiful woman indeed. Her process was only called enamelling | 


because under it the skin becomes so beautiful, soft, and white. She was 
certain that the benefit conferred was permanent—the lady was beautiful for 
ever. So far Science. Prejudice, on the other side, deeply rooted in the 
breast of the honourable captain, declared that the change produced was 
wholly illusory. He was clearly a plain man, and a sailor, and not disposed 
to give in to beauty at ten pounds the square inch. He evidently did not 
like all these new lights, which were so dazzling alike in their results and in 


their bills. No doubt, he thought with Chrysale,— 


“« Tl n’est pas bien honnéte, et pour beaucoup de causes, 
Qu’une femme étudie, et sache tant de choses.’’ 


At any rate, he supplied, with the utmost completeness, the apostolic picture 
of the unbelieving husband. And however strange it may appear, and how- 
ever contrary to the pre liction, it is certain that the believing wife made no 
impression upon his stubbornness from first to last. At the same time it 


must be confessed that the presentation of a bill for nearly a thousand 


pounds is not the very best means of proselytism which suggests itself to an — 
which may be substituted a grubbing or a scarifying implement when re- 


impart ial observer. 

From the strife of the law, and the sound of many guineas, the philosophic 
mind will ever be ready to turn to the tranquil heights of speculation. The 
first moral that suggests itself is, that the search after the handsome is a per- 


plexing and a complicated one. Husband and scientific adviser differed 


utterly, in the case we have spoken of, as to the simple question whether or | 
_machine of Mr. Smith, which is presently to be described, was employed ona 


not the relation of the highest circles was improved in personal appearance 


since last December. Unfortunately since Eve, “ the fairest of her daughters,” | 


died, the world has never been agreed on what constitutes personal beauty. 
If Gibson's tinted Venus is henceforward to be taken as the type of woman- 
kind, all trouble will of course be saved, though the absence of eyelashes will 
be regretted a good deal by those who cling closely to their model. Some 
years ago, European opinion declared with one voice that the palm of beauty 
belonged to the Hottentot Venus who so startled Parisian society by her 


pronouncing as unanimously the other way. Suppose that a new golden 
apple were to be thrown again into the world, with the inscription, “ For the 
most beautiful ;” and that a perfectly unbiassed judge were to award the 
prize,—who would win it from all the competitors of the earth? England 
would send t» the contest her fairest production—let us say, for example, 
some relation of the highest circles who has been operated upon by Sahara- 
powder. Each other land would contribute its choicest specimen. 

Now, suppose the competition to begin. The first question will be, whether 
the front or back of the head is the most important for comparison. The face, 
we should say, of course ; and yet we well know how the Tropical African, 
when he places the ladies of his acquaintance in a row, in order to select one 
for his wife, walks so as to command a view of the back-hair and not of the 
eyebrows. Suppose the difficulty settled, and the features to be examined in 
detail : the European beauty will exhibit, in the first place, with pride, the 
lustrous whiteness of her teeth. In reply, the lady of Japan will display a 
row gorgeously reddened with juices ; and all that is charming in Siam will 
assert that hers are blacker than either. When noses are in question, the 
Englishwoman will point to her own exquisite aquiline moulding, and will 
be horrified by a flattened nose triumphantly shown from Sumatra, and a 
perforated and weighted one from Papua. When this is settled, the judge 
will be puzzled to compare the reverence of Tennyson for broad-browed 


Verulam with Horace’s admiration for Lycoris of the narrow forehead ; or, | 


Madame Rachel was sworn on the Old Testament, — 


Madame Rachel, in | 
_ heard of any gentleman as having adopted the enamelling process. But now 


———<———— 


perhaps, he will wonder whether the outlines from the pencil of Rubens op 
of Veronese are what we mean when we talk of female grace. In his despair 
he may possibly fall back upon orthodox tradition, and consign the prize of 
beauty to the saint of a Mediaeval tableau. 

The only thing that is quite certain is, that we know what we like our. 
selves, At least this is the only thing which at first sight appears quite 
certain. Upon close examination we suspect that people, if they compared 
their judgment closely, would be surprised to find how little their estimate, 
agreed, If European patriotism were powerful with all of us, we should 
pronounce in favour of light features, for our own is the only race in the 
world which has either light eyes or light hair. If the opinion of ladies 
carried the day entirely, we should have to declare in favour of that shade of 
complexion and contour of face which most fitly match the last inventeq 
colour or the last Parisian coiffure. It is unfair of ladies to take the subject 
into regions where men cannot hope to follow them. Still, it is fortunate 
that there is a general consent in people’s minds on beauty and ugliness, [¢ 
gives an aim to some lives which otherwise would be purely aimless, and 
supplies an engrossing ambition to establishments for young ladies which 
must effectually banish ennut. If Belinda can guess pretty nearly what wil] 
please the evening drawing-room, and if she cares for nothing else in the 
world, it is better that her efforts should run in some fixed channel than 
that they should be fruitlessly expended at random. A set purpose in life 
systematizes the thoughts, and may render persons happy when they have 
no one but their looking-glasses to fall back upon. Hitherto we have not 


that it is fairly set on foot among the ¢lite of society, we have no doubt that 
it will extend to all alike. We can only hope that masculine charms may 


_ prove less costly than those which Madame Rachel supplies, and that if we 
_ have tosend to Arabia and Africa for beauty, we may be able to do it without 


the sacrifice of a small fortune on the undertaking. 








STEAM CULTIVATION. 


THE application of steam-power to the processes of husbandry is no longer 
a question of doubt, as it was a few years since, but one of fact ; and, so far 
at least as it has yet been put in practice, it is eminently successful. An 
interesting scene was to be witnessed at F'arningham, on two days of this 
week, in the competition of several machines, on the rival systems of Smith, 
Howard, and Fowler. Some explanation of their different principles, and of 
other steam-cultivating inventions, which were not exhibited on this occa- 
sion, may here be given. The Royal Agricultural Society of England, while 
it had not deemed fit to offer any prizes for a regular match of the mechanical 
ploughmen, had liberally granted £600 or £700 for the expenses of their 
working exhibition. The system, however, of Lieutenant Halkett, which is 
the most elaborate of any, was debarred from this competition by its requiring 
the costly provision of laying down a set of rails upon the land. Mr. Fowler's 
twelve-horse-power self-propelling engine, with a four-furrow plough, for 


quired, appeared to be a very efficient machine ; but equal, if not greater 
execution, was done by one of Howard’s stationary engines at work not far off, 
although deprived, by an accident disabling its fly-wheel, of a fifth part of its 
Another engine of Howard’s worked a drill, by which sack after 
Meanwhile the powerful 


power. 
sack of grain was sown with wonderful rapidity. 


neighbouring hill in “smashing up” some heavy ground ; the soil where 
Fowler’s and Howard's were ploughing was almost as light and loose as sand. 
The decision of the judges, which is not yet announced, can hardly go far to 
settle the practical question of using the steam-engine in agricultural opera- 


_ tions ; for machines are in existence, and others are now being constructed, 
on principles very different from those shown at Farningham ; and the diff- 


culties which have been experienced in employing steam labourers for the 


charms ; but the same opinion found reasons, soon after her decease, for | actual business of farming, except on a large scale, may be got over by some 


improved contrivance. 

There is, indeed, good reason for thinking that the ultimate serviceable- 
ness of steam-power in husbandry will go far beyond the present limits of its 
application. In other arts, wherever it is introduced, without one exception, 
it reigns paramount, having superseded every other power. Throughout the 
whole range of manufacturing industry, it has banished hand-labour in all 
the more onerous departments, confining it almost exclusively to those i 
which the exercise of mind is necessary. Thus, in the textile manufactures, 
steam-power does everything, from the preparation of the material to the per 
fecting of the fabric ; the office of the operative being to watch the movement 
of the machinery, supply it with materials, regulate its speed, and perform 
other light operations requiring the use of the judgment. In the work- 
shop of a machinist, likewise, steam-power is used for turning, cutting, filing, 
polishing, and fitting the different portions of the work in hand. What, then, 
is there in the nature of land to prevent a similar universal change from being 
effected by steam-power in agriculture? At present its use is limited in cul 
tivation to the simple operation of ploughing, or otherwise breaking up the 
soil, whilst four out of five horses which were formerly required are stil 
necessary to perform the other work of the farm. It is evident that steal” 
may be made to do whatever is done by mere brute force. 

The different modes of steam cultivation which have been actually put ” 
operation, may be divided into three distinct classes, namely, the tractio® 
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system, the roundabout system (as it is quaintly termed), and the guideway © 


system. 
The traction steam-plough was first invented by Boydell, who expended a 


good fortune upon it. This consisted of a locomotive steam-engine of 10 or | 


12 horse-power, to the wheels of which were attached “an endless railway,” 
formed of a succession of strong flaps made of wood and iron, so fixed by one 
end as to fall under the wheel upon the ground as it progressed, and thus to 
prevent it from sinking into the soil. Three or four ploughs were attached 
by chains to the engine, which, when in motion, turned up the soil to the 
depth of from six to ten inches, the furrow-slice being nine or ten inches in 
width. Each plough required a man to guide it, as the ploughs were 
connected with the engine only by the chain, and totally unconnected 
with each other. It was found, however, that the weight of the engine—nine 
or ten tons—injured the land, and the number of men required to attend upon 
it rendered it an expensive plan ; whilst a heavy shower of rain would stop 
the work altogether on a clay soil. At any rate, when other more eligible 
systems were introduced, Boydell gave up the attempt to establish this engine 
as a cultivating machine, and applied it to the purpose of a traction-engine 
for drawing heavy weights on the common roads. Boydell was followed by 
Romaine, who adopted the same system. His machine professes to perform 
the operation of digging the soil; but the enormous weight of the whole 
apparatus—no less than fifteen tons,—while it does not carry its own railway 
like Boydell’s, precludes its use on a wet clay soil. Even upon a second 
year’s clover lay, it will sink an inch into the soil ; what, then, must it do on 
a fallow saturated with rain ? 

The second or “round-about” system includes several different forms, 
namely, Smith’s, Howard’s (which is a modification of Smith’s), Fowler’s, 
and another invented by a Jersey farmer, which, as it has not been tried in 
public, we need not describe. Smith’s system is this :—At one corner of a 
field is placed the steam engine and the windlass or drum, for paying out 
and receiving the endless rope. On a line with the engine, at or towards the 
farther part of the field, is an anchor with a pulley ; at the opposite corner 
to this is another anchor and pulley, and at the third corner another ; the 
three anchors, with the engine, forming a square, about which the endless 
rope is passed, being wound round the windlass in order to its being acted 
upon by the steam power. Attached to the rope at the farther end of the 
square is the cultivator, consisting of a strong frame with five strong tines, 
with broad shares, so placed as that they stir the whole of the soil in their 
progress. The steam power works the rope by means of the windlass, and 
draws the cultivator through the soil to the opposite corner, where it is 
turned round and drawn back again, and so on till the whole square of land 
is “smashed up,” as Mr. Smith expresses it. It is necessary in taking fresh 
ground to move the anchors forward at every bout. The quantity of land 
cultivated per day is from four to seven acres, at an expense of from 3s. 6d. 
to 6s. 6d. per acre. 

Howard’s system is a modification of Smith’s ; the improvement he has 
effected consisting in the working machine being a balance plough or culti- 
vator, with the ploughs or tines pointing in opposite directions, which 
precludes the necessity of turning round at the end of the furrow, as is the 
case with Smith’s, Some minor improvements have also been made, which 
it is unnecessary to point out. 

Fowler's system has hitherto maintained an ascendancy over every other, 
and not only gained the prize of £500 from the Royal Agricultural Society, 
but also the first prizes at almost all the agricultural shows throughout the 
kingdom, and in France and Belgium. A steam-engine, with a windlass | 
attached, is placed at the corner of a field. Opposite to it, on the other side 
of the field, is a machine called an anchor, very heavy, with iron wheels, 
sharpened at the periphery, so as to enter and retain a strong hold of the | 
ground, to stand against the strain of the rope and the ploughs. A large 
pulley is fixed on this machine, over which the endless rope is passed, and 
also wound round the windlass attached to the steam-engine. The frame 


which it may be moved to a fresh set of rails, or to another field, or taken 
_ home, as may be desired. 
| The working platform or machine consists of a strong framework of timber 
and iron, extending across the intervals and resting upon the rails at each 
end, with eight low wheels. This machine is strongly braced together, so as 
_ to bear any strain that may be put upon it in cultivating to any required 
depth. Mr. Halkett, in fact, has cultivated to the depth of 25 inches. At 
each end of the platform is tixed a small steam-engine, say of four or five 
horse power, geared together by an intermediate shaft, so as to act simul- 
taneously upon the wheels, which are driving as well as bearing ones. The 
engines are firmly fixed to the platform, and the power is communicated to 
the wheels by the same machinery of cog-wheels, pinions, and rods, as in 
other cases, 

The implements of husbandry of any kind may be attached to the under 
part of the platform, which can be raised or depressed according to the work 
required. As many as twelve ploughs, or even more, may be worked at 
once by this means ; but double the number worked at once are required, so 
that half are lifted whilst the other half are at work. When the whole space 
between one set of rails is ploughed or otherwise tilled, the platform is run 
upon the cross-rails and shunted to the next set ; and so on, till the whole 
field is finished. 

On Mr. Halkett’s own land at Wandsworth, various agricultural opera- 
tions were successfully performed by this machinery—namely, ploughing, 
sub-soiling, harrowing, rolling, clod-crushing, drilling seed (either dry or with 
liquid manure), hoeing, scarifying, watering crops (either on or below the 
surface), cleaning and comminuting the soil with the Norwegian harrow, 
carting and distributing farm-yard or artificial manure, reaping, mowing, and 
carting crops of corn, roots, and hay, All these different processes were 
wholly performed without the intervention of horse-power or of hand-labour, 
except where the exercise of mind was required. There was, therefore, no 
pressure on the land of the foot of man or beast, or of wheel carriages, 
except in going over it for such purposes as pulling up roots, making hay, 
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and tying up sheaves of corn. 

The manifest advantages attending this system are,—precision of opera- 
tion, economy of time and labour, concentration of power, perfection of work, 
and universality of operation. When once the implement, of whatever kind, 
is fixed to the machine, it cannot deviate from the direct line, so that in 
hoeing, for instance, the hoes may be set to cut within an inch of a row of 
plants, which they will never touch, because the seed, having been drilled by 
the machine, lies in a perfectly straight line parallel with the rails, which keep 
the hoes in the same direction. The machine, too, can, on a stress of work, be 
employed day and night in ploughing or any other operation, which is an 
important advantage, realised in every other industrial employment, but 
hitherto rarely taken into account in agriculture. To this system the only 
objection to it is the expense (£20 per acre) which at present appears to bar 
its adoption. 

A new cultivating machine, however, on the locomotive principle, is now 
being constructed by Mr. Bray, the inventor of the well-known traction- 
engine used upon the high roads. If Bray’s contrivance for applying steam- 
power to agriculture does what it promises, it will be a most valuable boon 
to the occupiers of moderate-sized farms. His engine, about six feet wide 
and eight long, is compact in form, and weighs, together with the apparatus 
for ploughing, not more than about three tons. This will do the work of 
eight horses, and never tire. It does not require to have rails laid for it. 
It can be worked by two men and a boy with ease, and they may ride afield 
on the top of the frames, to which the implements are fixed, on either side 
of the axle. Though it will turn with the greatest facility, it need not, in 
ploughing, be turned round at the end of the furrow, as it will plough 
backwards and forwards. The apparatus and engine described will plough 
three furrows at once, and may be adjusted to cut them of such depth and 
width as the nature of the soil requires. The same engine can be put to 





Which bears the ploughs, four in number at each end, is balanced in the 
centre, being formed to an obtuse angle. The ploughs point four each way, 
80 that, when those at one end are in the ground, the others are up in the 
ar. The machine, being made fast to the rope, is drawn through the soil ; 
and when it has arrived at the headland, where the anchor is fixed, the 
ploughs are lifted out of the ground, and those at the other end take their 
turn of the work. At each bout, it is necessary for the engine and the anchor 
to advance a step along the headland, to allow fresh ground for the ploughs. 
By this means from five to eight acres may be ploughed per day of ten hours, 
to the depth of from six to nine or more inches, if necessary, at an expense of 
from 5s. to 8s. or 9s. per acre. 

We come next to the Halkett, or guideway system, which differs from all 
others, and which professes, when fully carried out, to perform every opera- 
tion of husbandry, from the ploughing of the land to the harvesting of the 
“top, With the same machine. There are only two forms in which the guideway 
System has appeared ; that of Mr. Halkett, the inventor, and that of Mr. 
Grafton, which is a modification of the other. We may give a brief descrip- | 
‘ion of Mr. Halkett’s plan. 

The guideway is formed by laying down the whole of the land with per- 
manent rails, similar to those of the common railway, only with fifty feet or | 
nore distance between them. The rails reach across the field, and at one of 
the headlands rails are laid down at right angles to the working ones, and 
low enough for the working platform to run upon a shunting apparatus, by | 


' called dog ; an 


| bears, wolves, foxes, badgers, gazelles, 


| yet, if re 


draw a loaded waggon, to thrash corn, to work a hose for distributing liquid 
manure, and to domany other things for the farmer, who may sell two team 
of horses, and save their keep, when he has secured the services of such a 


powerful labourer as this. From its lightness, it will avoid the great objec- 


tion to Boydell’s steam-ploughing machine on the traction system. 


THE DOG SHOW. 


Tur Topsy theory of creation, “ spose I growed,” which has lately been 
adopted and illustrated with so much ingenuity and learning by Mr. Darwin 
and his followers, does not receive much support trom the Exhibition which 
has this week been held at Islington. Here were collected, under one wide 
though unfinished roof, nearly a thousand specimens of the tribe of animal 
1 certainly the first impression of every visitor must have 


been that a more incongruous multitude never was assembled together. 


Here, from the huge mastilf to the tiny toy, was presented every variety of 
shape, colour, skin, and hair, which an animal can assume between the dimen- 
sions of 30 and 3 inches at the shoulder ; here, to all outward seeming, were 
cats, and rats, or at least, creatures 
which were in a stage of rapid and evident transition to these types ; and 
ason should hesitate, just ask instinct whether these were all genuine 


dogs or not! A howl of universal brotherhood would have filled the 
building for reply ; the chains of common slavery would have been sym- 
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there would have been a simultaneous and decisive rush to tear it to pieces ; 
but if, without the excitement of a common prey in view, every collar had 
been slipped, there would only have been a simultaneous sniffing at each 
other’s noses, and any ensuing combats would have been begot of jealousy 
rather than enmity. In truth, there are few things more curious than to note, 
in one’s walks in street or lane, how all-acknowledged is the sentiment of com- 
munity of race among dogs. Nuthil canini a me alienum puto is a maxim of 
universal acceptance with dog kind ; and the majestic curly-coated New- 
foundland, as big as a calf, and much liker to a calf than he is to the delicate 
little smooth terrier that accosts him, fully expresses it in his intelligent 
countenance as he amiably reciprocates in the exchange of courtesies for 
which the adjacent lamp-post affords opportunity. 

Yet, with all this essential and instinctively recognized unity of species, 
there has certainly been, during this year of exhibitions, none in which the 
plastic powers of art applied to nature were more strikingly showa than in 
this national dog show. The fox-houad himself, represented superbly by the 
Duke of Beaufort’s entries of ten couple from the dog, and as many from the 
“lady” pack, is a creation of breeding. The old southern hound, 

“ With ears that sweep away the morning dew, 
Crovk-kneed and dew-lapped like Thessalian bulls, 


Slow in pursuit, but matched in mouth like bells, 


Each under each,” — 


with which our forefathers were wont in early morning to track the stag to 
his harbour, and then, rousing him, to spend a long summer day in “ walking 
him to death,” has given but a small contingent of blood to his modern successor. 
Nor, indeed, can any man trace by what subtle intermixture of blood have 
been gradually brought to perfection those noble types of strength, vigour, 
speed, and sagacity that furnish our Nimrods of this day with their sport. 
The tradition, we know, is still preserved in some of our kennels, that a dash 
of greyhound, a dash of bulldog, and a dash of bloodhound are occasionally 
needful to preserve speed, courage, and nose; but still higher authorities 
proscribe such further intermixture, and bid us rely upon the foxhound in its 
best examples as the sole reliance for perpetuation of the breed in its highest 
qualities. And yet, though beyond all question the foxhound is a mongrel, 
where shall we look for a purer and more perfect standard of the whole 
canine race! Medium in size, combining every attribute which in the other 
varieties may be separately possessed in a slightly higher degree, but if so, 
then exclusively of all other qualities, this, the last product of civilization, 
appears before us as the true representative of the original dog of creation. 
He is, indeed, in truth entitled to the distinctive appellation by which a 
certain philosopher justified his regard for a horrid nondescript cur which 
used to attend his peripatetic footsteps, replying to ali depreciatory queries 
respecting his genealogy, that he was “a normal or typical dog, of no par- 
ticular breed.” 

Such valuable results can care in breeding effect. But the foxhound, 
though a pre-eminent example, is not the only instance of such success. Our 
English pointer is also a mongrel ; it is a cross of the Spanish pointer with 
some English but unknown breed, possibly greyhound, but more probably 
the already mixed foxhound itself. And yet here also is a breed established 
so distinct in its characteristics, that it is unquestionably not improved by 
any modern addition of the blood of its separate parents, whether Spanish 
pointer, greyhound, or foxhound, as the experience of many kennels to this 
day testifies, in spite of the prejudices of their deluded owners. On the 
other hand, while we can thus effect the establishment of a new and perma- 
nent variety by intermixture of blood, it is no less interesting toobserve the 
modifications effected in each particular variety, while its purity is preserved, 
by mere care to heighten some one distinguishing characteristic. It cannot 
be doubted, for instance, that the bulldog is merely an exaggerated pug, and 
that the beagle is an exceedingly dwarf bloodhound. In the former case the 
efforts of cycles of human care have been devoted to the augmentation of 
the distortion of jaw, the enlargement of the head, and the increase of 
holding power ; while in the latter, unknown ages have conspired, aided. 
perhaps, by some local circumstances of cold or hunger, to the production of 
a miniature specimen of the slow, but exquisitely-endowed sleuthhound. 
Nay, ut this moment we can see in operation precisely these influences. The 


English terrier, naturally the brightest, boldest, pluckiest, and, for its size, | 


delicate. No doubt, speed, in the majority of the races, is very desirable, 
and in all that are of the smooth-haired character it appears to involve, what 
in itself is unquestionably also a very great beauty, fineness approaching to 
thinness of coat. But the question is, whether we are not tending too far ig 
this direction. Let us give up the case of greyhounds, in which speed is the 
one thing needful, and stoutness, we fear, an obsolete merit. Let us grant 
that these may properly appear in their body-clothes, as, with their lithe and 
slender frames and snake-like heads, the obvious offspring of a warmer sun 
than ours of Britain ; but among pointers and setters, bulldogs and terriers, 
beagles and spaniels, there is an unquestionable tendency to over-tenderness, 
This June is peculiarly inclement, but at Midsummer, however cold for the 
season it may be, no dog, under cover, and on a bench with straw, ought to 
shiver. Yet all down these long rows, except where the rougher-coated 
varieties intervened, there was one universal tremble the live-long day, 
Here again the model pack of foxhounds may afford useful hints. Their 
speed is undeniably sufficient, yet among them no shivering, no coiling up in 
a corner, with the nose covered by the paws. It will be one of the best uses 
of such exhibitions if the judges will discountenance all that tends to or 
indicates an approaching delicacy of constitution, and first among these signs 
is undoubtedly that over-sensitiveness which springs in part from excessive 
fineness of coat, but in part, also, from a too nervous excitability, the pro- 
duct of too high and exclusive breeding. 

After all, the thought with which we naturally conclude all our sight- 
seeing of the present year is, what will our foreign visitors think of this? 
We fear, however, that Islington is so remote from Leicester-square and 
Brompton that not a great many of our guests will have been in a position 
to express any opinion at all. To those who did make the expedition, the 
first result would certainly be, to eradicate for ever the idea that the “ boule- 
dogue” is the sole British canine specimen. Whether, according to their 
custom at the International Exhibition, they would confine their personal 
attention wholly to the foreign department (in which class, by the way, by 
some extraordinary notion of geographical distribution, the Scottish 
“ colleys” were entered), we cannot say, but even the catalogue, in which the 
names of peers and ladies, clergymen and dealers, were indiscriminately 
entered as “breeders and exhibitors” of every conceivable description of 
animal, could scarcely fail to enlarge their minds, to some extent, as to the 
catholicity of our national tastes. And for ourselves, what shall we say! 
Only this, that when we saw taper fingers twine caressingly round the huge 
tawny muzzle of some affectionate giant, or a spectacled and white-chokered 
figure peering fondly down on a litter of blind puppies, we thought the 
fingers and the spectacles looked by no means out of place ; that love of 
palfrey, hawk, and hound has, perhaps, played no little part in achieving 
that perfection of female loveliness which is the triumph of English “ blood ;’ 
and that perhaps it is true that— 

‘© He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things, both great and small.’’ 

True, it is a somewhat startling reflection, when such a doctrine is in 
question, that by far the greater number of the animals there assembled 
were bred and kept precisely for the purpose of affording us pleasure by 
hunting and tearing to pieces other animals. But this is a weak suggestion, 
though perhaps not quite satisfactorily rebutted by Mr. Kingsley’s theory, 
that humanity is so divine that it is entitled to its pleasure at any cost to the 
lower creation. For our share, we rather prefer to rest our defence on mere 
instinct, which explains so much that reason cannot explain, and so to hold 
that, as hounds must be fed on flesh, and as they take delight in the killing 
of their own mutton, we do the mutton no wrong in indulging our own 
instincts by being present at its sacrifice. So at least every form of speedy 
death, from ratting to deer-stalking, may be fairly enough defended ; and if 
the slower process of hunting, rather than shooting, a fox, does not quite 8? 
easily fall under these principles, we can only plead, whatever be our pleas 
value, that the instinct is so very strong, and the Badminton hounds are s° 


very beautiful. 
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MR. JAMES CAIRD, M.P. 
As an agricultural reformer, and especially as a reporter upon the actual 





most powerful of “ varmints,” has, unhappily, become the object of selection 
by the “fancy,” and among we know not what other preposterous and un- 
natural marks of excellence, the most extreme diminutiveness holds chief 
place. It is accordingly bred finer and finer in every generation, till we have 
reached the miserable, shivering, crouching, almost hairless wretches, not 
greatly larger than rats; which we see exhibited in cages or in glass cases. 
Fortunately Nature here at last steps in, and decrees to these unhappy 
abortions a feeble constitution, a short life, and little tendency to perpetuate 
their miserable species. And yet the spectacle of these unhappy victims of 
the “principle of selection” still brings us back to the strange, unerring 
instinct which would make the huge boar-hound and these puny puppets 
ackuowledge each other as brethren, and, if placed on the same bench, 
recognise the relationship with mutual satisfaction, in the only way, as Moore 
sang of Leigh Hunt,— 
** That a dog so diminutive can.” 

A general review of the whole exhibition, indeed, rather suggests the 

query whether, in nearly every breed, we are not now getting too fine and 


state and prospects of our agriculture, a correct knowledge of which must be 
the necessary groundwork of all improvement, Mr. Caird has done g0% 
service to the country. A sketch of his performances may therefore seem? 
be opportune this week, upon the occasion of the Royal Agricultural Societys 
meeting in London. The principles of Free Trade, and of a sound politi ; 
| economy, having been indebted in no small degree for their recent vindicatlo 
to his sagacious and vigorous advocacy, he merits a share of the esteel 
bestowed on our most useful public men. ip 
Mr. Caird was born in 1816, at Stranraer, a small town near the sou 
western promontory of Scotland. He was educated at the High School at 
College of Edinburgh. i 
rriculture in the University of Edinburgh, he studied the theory of his 4 
Its practice he learned by residing some time with Mr. George Brown, one ° 
the best farmers in Northumberland, from whom also, we believe, Profess* 
Low hiniself had earlier received his instruction. Twenty or thirty years ag 
the Scottish agriculturists were considered as farther in advance, relatively . 
the Southrons, than they are now. The Lothians were proverbial for pr? : 
able science and skill. But it was in his native county of Wigtonshire ‘ ‘ 
Mr. Caird began as a farmer on his own account. A young man 1) 


_ twentieth year, he became the tenant of a thousand acres of land. 





















































Under Professor David Low, who filled the chair of 
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He had gone to the fountain-head for knowledge of the most approved 


methods of cultivation then in vogue. But instead of relying implicitly 


on the precepts and precedents of his masters, he readily took hold of fresh | 


inventions as they arose, to better the former instruction. In 1838 he first 
introduced mto that part of Scotland a new system of management for 
sheep pasture, the ~hief features of which are surface-draining and the appli- 
cation of lime to the soil. By cutting open trenches, one above another, 
transversely along the side of a hill, so as to catch the surface water and 
carry it downwards through a leading drain from the top to the bottom, the 
quality of the pasture is greatly improved ; rushes and the coarser grasses 
are got rid of as the soil becomes less wet; a rich sward of sweeter and 
more nourishing herbage is obtained ; and the sheep are no longer diseased 
with the rot. The advantages of liming are equally important. Indeed, 
there are no crops upon which the use of lime has a beneficial effect more 
immediate, or more permanent, than _ white clover, rye-grass, and the 
natural grasses, which it thickens with surprising quickness, exhibiting a 
closer “sole” in each succeeding year, while it not only increases their 
quantity, but renders them more nutritious, since the formation of sugar and 
albumen is aided by the chemical action of the lime. Mr. Caird’s example 


in these particulars has been followed in later years by most of the sheep | 


iers in the upland districts of Scotland. 1t was a Scotch philosopher 
that declared him a benefactor te his country who could make two blades 


of grass grow where but one had grown before. This increase of grass | 


means an increase both of mutton and wool. 

But those were the days of legislative protection, under which the agri- 
cultural interest did not thrive. Mr. Caird very soon found out that with his 
clay farm worked on the old 8 not even the prices of grain artificially 
kept up by the Corn Laws would pay. 


than his neighbours had been inclined to venture. Bone manure had, indeed, 
been tried as an experiment by Mr. Watson, in a distant part of Scotland, 
twenty years before ; but Mr. Caird, about 1840, was one of the foremost, 
at least among farmers in Wigtonshire, to undertake its effectual application. 
By laying on a larger quantity of this, upon a given extent of land, than had 
been usual previously, he showed how to raise double the weight of turnips, 
which, as the cost of labour, rent, and rates continued the same, would be a 
clear gain in the farmer's pocket, after deducting the price of the manure. 
Two or three years later he directed his attention to the fertilizing efficacy 











secondary article of food, along with his oatmeal and pork-broth, and in no 
part of Britain were they ever relied upon, as in Ireland, for the staple of 
human sustenance. Mr. Caird was certainly justified, and did not go too far 
in Maintaining that their cultivation should not be entirely given up. 

The time was now come for him to appear before the world as a public 
writer upon the great and urgent question of the day,—-that was agricultural 
refoim. In 1849, at the height of the reaction attempted against Free Trade, 
a pamphlet of thirty pages was issued, with the title, “ H igh Farming under 
Liberal Covenants the best Substitute for Protection. By James Caird, 
Farmer, Baldoon.” The motto was from an epigrammatic sentence of 
Macaulay’s,—“ Seeing nothing but growth, and hearing of nothing but 
decay.” Seldom, in the history of polemical literature, has a quiet, simple 
statement of facts, related merely by way of example, caused a greater sensa- 
tion. The author disclaimed all intention of entering into an argument on 
the political question of Free Trade. He only meant to suggest to his brother 
farmers, that since Protection, the crutch on which they leaned, was knocked 
away from them, it would be advisable to see if they could not hold up and 
walk alone. He was himself a tenant farmer, having no other interest or 
occupation, and paying a money rent of more than £1,000a year. Now, we have 
mentioned a few of Mr. Caird’s own achievements at Baldoon. But he made 


| not the slightest allusion to them in this pamphlet, which was characterized 
_ by personal modesty as well as by straight-forwarduess and sober good sense. 


He decided therefore to commence | 
high farming, with a more generous investment of capital in the grateful soil | 


of Peruvian guano, upon which a report had just been made by Mr. Dudgeon, | 


of Roxburghshire, to the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland. That 


was in 1842, and in 1843 Mr. Dudgeon, in his part of the country, and at | 
the same time Mr. Caird in Wigtonshire, tried their first experiments with 


guano on a tolerably large scale. Mr. Caird’s success, when published, 
appeared so unequivocal, that it contributed greatly to extend the use of this 
new manure. In the next fuur years he was much occupied with drainage 
operations. 
Wigton, was, at the time of the repeal of the Corn Laws, on its way to 
become a very flourishing concern. 

Such was the position Mr. Caird had made for himself before he came for- 


By these means his farm of Baldoon, close to the town of | 


ward in any public controversy. The skill and success with which he had | 


attended to his own business warranted him in communicating the result of 
his experience to others. An instance of the benefit they got from it is the 
introduction, among all the dairies throughout the south-western counties of 
Scotland, of the Cheddar way of making cheese. This was effected by the 
influence of the Ayrshire Agricultural Society, in consequence of an account 
of the Cheddar process which Mr. Caird had sent them at their request. 


Scotch dairymen had, till then, despaired of ever being able to make a cheese | 


fit to cut with the same knife as that which came from the old English 
pastures, rich with a variety of grasses unknown in the North. The Dunlop 
cheese, hard, tough, and as we should think, uneatable, was produced by a 
slow and laborious manufacture, in which a bevy of dairy-maids had to sit 
round the tub of coagulated milk, with their bare arms plunged in up to the 
shoulders, groping for the curds, and pressing them down to the bottom with 
their hands till the whey was ladled off above them. Mr. Caird had visited 
the West of England, where he certainly learnt, if not how to make the 
delicious Devonshire cream, at least how to make Somersetshire cheese. 
After practising at Baldoon the Lancashire and Cheshire methods for awhile, 


he fixed upon that of Cheddar. By this plan the coagulation is slowly effected | 


with a small quantity of rennet, at a low temperature, and an acid reaction 
being then excited, the whey is separated, not by tedious mechanical manipu- 
lation, but through the natural contraction and precipitation of the curd, with 
a fermentation or chemical action aided by heat. The cheese so made is 
rich and mellow, with a delicate aromatic flavour from the whey, and 
fetches in the market full £20 per ton more than ever the Dunlop 
cheese did. A much larger quantity is produced from the milk, wit 
a great saving of labour. It is reckoned that this simple change has 
been a gain to the dairy districts of that part of Scotland amounting 
to not less than £100,000 per annum, taking the gain upon each cow 
at about £2. Mr. Caird certainly deserved to be presented with a 
silver milk-pail. His old teacher, Professor Low, had long before observed 
that, by proper dairy management, a larger quantity of nutriment could 
be obtained from the consumption of a given quantity of herbage than 
by feeding animals upon it for any other purpose. Mr. Caird has proved 
that the most profitable way of using grass is to turn it into milk. The 


| Brown. 


Scotch cheese, made as he taught his neighbours to make it, is now said to | 


tival the best English of that sort in the market. It was very important, just 
about that time, to show the farmers, amidst their panic at the enactment of 
free trade in wheat, that there were other more profitable ways of employing 
their land. After the potato failure of 1846, which helped, with all the force 
of an obvious necessity, to carry the repeal of the Corn Laws, an opinion 
prevailed, when in 1847 and again in 1848 the plant was still everywhere 
more or less diseased, that the race of those familiar vegetables was mortally 
stricken, and that it would be wiser never to attempt to grow them any more. 
Mr. Caird disputed this notion, contending that the potato, with one or two 
g00d seasons and with proper treatment, would recover; and we see daily 
evidence on our dinner-table that he was right. We know not if the practice 

common in Wigtonshire, which prevails in some other parts of Scotland, 
of part paying the labourer’s wages either with a load of potatoes or a plot of 


ground for him to grow them; but even if so, they are taken only as a 


The model which he described for the instruction of all British farmers was 
not the management of Baldoon, but that of Auchness, a small farm occupied 
by Mr. M‘Culloch. He showed that there was a tenant farmer who paid an 
increased rent to his landlord, with interest for money laid out in drainage 
and buildings,—who gave employment to three times as many labourers as 
his predecessor, and with a rise of one-fifth of their rate of wages,—who 
spent on the purchase of guano, bones, and imported feeding stuffs, a yearly 
sum double the amount of his rent,—whose annual expenditure, in short, was 
about 97s. an acre, or 70s. an acre more than that of the former tenant ;— 
yet this man went on prospering under Free Trade prices, because the annual 
produce of his stock and crops was worth £2,518, instead of £640, which was 
the gross return got by the old system of farming, under Protection, out of 
the same estate. The main source of this increased productiveness Mr. Caird 
explained to be the preference given to the cultivation of green crops, with 
the application to them of extraordinary quantities of manure. Under the old 
system three-fourths of the tilled land was devoted to growing corn ; under 
the improved system it was only two-fifths, and the remainder was in drilled 
green crops. Mr. Caird denounced the slavish adherence to unvarying rules of a 
rotation of crops prescribed either by inveterate prejudices or by the clauses 
of a lease. He pointed out that the old wheat-growers, on rich clay soils, 
who, previously to the invention of artificial manures, had enjoyed almost a 
monopoly of that culture, being accustomed to let their fields lie fallow 
between the crops, were now beaten, not by a foreign, but a home com- 
petition. Through the use of bones and guano, of oil-cake and other cattle 
food, those who occupied the green-crop lands could make a profit off their 
stock, while preparing the land for a crop of wheat, and so they could 
undersell the farmers of the richer wheat lands. Mr. Caird had merely sought, 
for the advantage of his fellow-cultivators, to make them acquainted with the 
example set by Mr. M’Culloch at Auchness, from which he himself, as he 
said, had derived a most valuable practical lesson. He could not have 
foreseen the immense notoriety which his little treatise was to obtain. It 
was eagerly bought up in England, as well as in Scotland, and eight editions 
were printed in as many months. A storm of wrath, quite ludicrous con- 
sidering the slightness of his offence, burst upon him trom the Protectionists 
and bigoted practitioners of the old school, who were enraged at his proving 
so easily that the farmers, then so loud in their complaints of Free Trade, 
lacked only thriftiness and discretion to make their business pay. While, on 
the one hand, his pamphlet was quoted with high praises by her Majesty's 
Ministers in Parliament, and favourably reviewed by all the Liberal journals, 
it was fiercely attacked by a host of writers and speakers of the opposite 
party. ““A heavy troop of yeomanry,” numbenng about thirty Scotch farmers, 
each armed with the figures that represented his own yearly outgoings and 
amount of produce, were led on by Blackwood’s Magazine to selt-slaughter, 
unconsciously disclosing the fact that they certainly could not thrive so well 
as the tenant of Auchness, because they went to work in the wrong way. 
It is amusing to look back on this controversy. Mr. Caird was assailed by 
a combination of angry partisans, some of whom were anonymous or 
pseudonymous, and others personally well known to himself and to the 
public. Among the latter were Professor Low, who wrote “An Appeal to 
the Common-sense of the Country,” against the bold propositions of his 
former pupil ; and Mr. Henry Stephens, author of “ The Book of the Farm,” 
who was no farmer himself, but who had also, like Mr. Caird, acquired his 
first practical knowledge of farming under the auspices of Mr. George 
Mr. Caird’s experience was more recent, but he bad no cause to 
shrink from the encounter with these authorities in agricultural science ; and 
in his second tract, ‘ High Farming Vindicated and further Illustrated,” he 
decidedly had the best of it. He published the balance-sheet of Mr, 
M‘Culloch’s last year’s farming, while Mr. M‘Culloch treely threw open the 
place to everybody's inspection, and it was visited by hundreds of curious 
inguirers from far and near. Among those, however, who opposed Mr. 
Caird’s innovations in husbandry were Mr. Dudgeon and Mr. Watson, who 
have been named as two of the earliest experimentalists with bone-dust and 
guano. Others, who raised the most ridiculous objections, are not so easily 
identified. “ Peter Plough” expressed his alarm at the frightful number of 
fat beeves and the tremendous quantity of vegetables with which the British 
population would be surfeited, if all the farmers were to follow the example 
of Auchness. A plethora of roast beef, potatoes, and cabbage, was indeed a 
terrible threat to induce a hungry people to submit to re-linposing a penny 
tax upon the quartern loaf! Another of Mr. ¢ aird 8 assailants, rather more 
virulent and equally absurd, styling himself “ Cato the Censor, wrote from 
“ (olumella Lodge,” for the amusement of Blackwood s little clique of affected 
wits and scholars, with an introduction half composed in Latin, contemnin 
the Wigton farmer as “ homunculum Baldooniensem,” and treating him wi 
the grossest personal insults, to which Mr. Caird deigned ho retort. — He was 
denounced as a traitor to his own class, a farmers enemy, a conceited Don 
(Quixote, a mean upstart ag He was accused ol a design to bring 
England, Scotland, and Wales, down into the same miserable condition that 
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Ireland was in just then, by advocating the culture of potatoes. He was of 
course charged with “ pandering to the agrarian passions of men fired with a 
hatred of landlordism, and courting the sweet voices of the Manchester Anti- 
Corn-law League.” Mr. Caird’s reply was to start wpon a mission of public 
usefulness, which had in view the redemption of Ireland from her misery, by 
exploring the opportunities for the investment of capital in her land. 

“We have not 8 here to examine the very readable and well-informed 
books, in which Mr. Caird has graphically described, from his own actual 
observation and evidence gathered on the spot, the state of agriculture first 
in Ireland, then in England, and latterly in several foreign countries. They 
will, perhaps, secure for him with posterity a reputation similar to that earned 
by the observant and accurate Mr. Arthur Young ninety years ago. It will 
be sufficient for us here to notice the circumstances under which he has 
travelled on this errand, passing through the wide domains of British and 
Irish, Continental, European, and American farming, as “a chield amang 
them taking notes,” for the purpose of comparing their different modes of 
cultivation, and enabling them to take advantage of each other's experience. 
Of the “horrible and heart-rending” distress which befel Ireland in 1847, 
none of our generation will ever think without an inward shudder, to their 
dying day. The effects of that great famine and pestilence, which in a few 
months had swept off two millions out of eight millions of people, were still 
apparent in the autumn of 1849, Sir Robert Peel, no longer in office , continued 
to watch over the working out in Ireland of those mighty social and econo- 
mical reforms which his measures had inaugurated there. Party strife was 
awed into silence before that tremendous problem. It was with a letter of 
intnoduction from Sir Robert Peel to Lord Clarendon—from the ex-Premier 
of dne Ministry to the Lord-Lieutenant under his successor,—that Mr. Caird 
went to Ireland on his unofficial mission ; and to both the one and the other 
he regularly reported its results. ‘*The Plantation Scheme, or the West of 
Ireland as a Field for Investment,” is the title of a small volume dedicated 
to Sir Robert Peel, in which he relates what he saw and heard in a 
tour through the Green Isle at that unhappy period, and concludes with a 
summary of the remedial means to be applied by legislation or private 
enterprise for its recovery from an utterly prostrate and exhausted condition. 
He found the peasantry, in some districts, famished and almost naked, 
in hovels which looked like mere caves cut out of the bog,—the rural man- 
sions turned into poor-houses,—the fertile soil thrown out of cultivation, 
just half the land in one union being deserted and lying waste, because the 
local rates amounted to above 21s. 6d. in the pound. He could, nevertheless, 
assure those who were bidding against each other and raising the rents for 
farms in the northern division of Britain, that if pradent and skilful men, 

sed of sufficient capital, would go and settle in Ireland, they were sure 
to succeed. Many such have indeed taken Mr. Caird’s advice, and if there 
still appear some features in the condition of Ireland which perhaps make it 
an undesirable residence for English agriculturists, they belong to the moral 
and not to the economical state of that country. 

Mr. Caird had scarcely returned from Ireland when he was invited by the 
Times to undertake a commission of inquiry into the state of agriculture 
throughout England. Before accepting this task, he consulted Sir Robert 
Peel whether such an inquiry, conducted in a fair and temperate spirit, might 
not be beneficial both to the tenant-farmers and the landlords themselves. 
Sir Robert replied that he thought much good might be done “ by present- 
ing, in an attractive form, practical observations on the different systems of 
farming, and the different usages prevailing in various parts of the country.” 
With this view, Mr. Caird set forth in January, 1850, and employed a full 
twelvemonth in proceeding with a thorough investigation of the rural 
management, first in the western and southern parts of England, then in the 
eastern and part of the midland counties, and then in the north of England, 
returning to the metropolis by way of Cambridge, Hertfordshire, and Middle- 
sex, and relating what he learnt in a series of fifty weekly letters. To these, 
collected together in the valuable book entitled “ English Agriculture in 
1850 and 1551,” he has appended half a dozen chapters on the situations, 
respectively, of the landlord, the farmer, and the labourer ; the adjustment 
of rents, the permanent improvement of estates, leasing covenants, adapta- 
tion of = rate of wages, and other questions vitally concerning their 
interests. It is a complete panorama of the agricultural counties, from the 
coast of Devonshire to that of Norfolk, and from Sussex to the North- 
umbrian border, crowded with suggestive incidents, displaying the physical 
condition of the land and the social condition of the people living thereby. 
The teaching of Mr. Caird through the Times, in that year 1850, convinced 
both the growers and the consumers of English agricultural produce that 
there was very great room for improvement, and by holding up to imitation 
the good examples to be found here and there in every county, at once 
stimulated and guided those disposed to amend. Before this evidence of 
facts the agitation for a return to protective duties passed away. The work, 
however, was not intended to serve a temporary occasion. His book con- 
tinnes in demand to the present day. After having a rapid sale in England, 
it was reprinted in America, and translated in France, in Germany, and we 
believe in Sweden. We must refer to the book itself for a detailed account 
of Mr. Caird’s opinions on every point of practice in agriculture, suitable to 
an immense variety of local conditions within the limits of our own country. 

During the years 1554 to 1856, at the time of the Crimean war, a strong 
effort was made every successive autumn to force up the price of corn by 
exciting a food panic with dire forebodings of failure in the crops. On each 
of these occasions, Mr. Caird, who knew better, came out with a series of letters 
in the Times, offering a more favourable estimate of the yield of the preceding 
harvest. His calculations, based on very extensive means of information, 
proved in the main correct. They had an immediate effect in allaying the panic, 
which, however, might have been spared by the establishment of an official col- 
lection and regular publication of agricultural statistics. This is an institution 
which Mr. Caird, both in the press and in Parliament, has most strenuously 





advocated. We have no leisure to dwell upon his later political career. At 
the general election of 1852, when there was a Derby-Disraeli Ministry, with | 
Protectionist pledges, to be contended against, Mr. Caird, at the request | 
of his neighbours, stood candidate for the Wigton district, but was defeated, | 
after a keen contest, by a majority of one. In 1857, however, he was elected 
M.P. for Dartmouth ; and in 1859 he became, without opposition, member 
for Stirling, which he still represents. He has not ceased, in the meantime, 
to study the practice of foreign agriculturists. In 1857 he travelled through 


‘ 





France, part of Germany, Austria, Hungary, and the North of Italy, to describe 
their modes of cultivation, as before, in a series of letters to the Times 
In 1859 he spent several months in the United States and Canada, with 
the same object, and in a little volume on “ Prairie Farming” he showed 
the capabilities of Illinois and the Upper Mississippi for the settlement of 
small agriculturists. In the spring of the present year he visited Algeria 

and reported on its fitness for the growth of cotton. A lecture on that French 
province, regarded from the farmer's point of view, was very lately delivered 
by him to the Royal Agricultural Society of England. Enough has been 
stated to show the useful services which Mr. Caird, apart from his position 
as @ Liberal member of the House of Commons, has performed, and stil} 
continues, in his own peculiar line. 

By the evidence taken by a committee on sewage manure in this session of 
Parliament, some facts are established, the mention of which by Mr. Caird 
was received with bigoted incredulity on one occasion a few years ago. At 
a meeting of Alderman Mechi’s visitors at Tiptree, Mr. Caird alluded to the 
production of an extraordinary yield of grass, as much as at the rate of sixty 
tons per acre in the year, under very favourable conditions of soil, season, 
and manuring. He did not say that this had been grown by himself, but by 
an Ayrshire farmer, who had told him of it, and who was present when he 
repeated the statement. Some of his old opponents then endeavoured to 
create a false impression by deriding the notion of such a rate of produce 
being possible, while they misrepresented him as though he had boasted 
of it as a success in his own personal experience. It now appears by the 
testimony of several witnesses before the committee, that grass és actually 
raised at this rate from the irrigated sewage meadows near Edinburgh, in a 
good situation. Six cuttings are commonly taken in the season, and one 
cutting will often amount to ten tons. As much as £40 an acre is paid for 
the best crops there; and from the effect of sewage irrigation, land which 
originally was not worth five shillings an acre gives a yearly return of £20 
or £30, Such facts are a striking confirmation of Mr. Caird’s views, long 
since promulgated, on this subject. 


Bebietos of Books, 


ESSAYS ON LITERATURE AND POLITICS.* 


Tue name of M. Prévost Paradol is familiar to a certain very limited 
circle in London, and many, whose ideas with respect to him are somewhat 
vague, know that such a personage exists. Still his reputation on this side 
of the Channel is not, either in its extent or in its degree, commensurate with 
his merits and with his Parisian fame. Born in 1829, and consequently not 
yet arrived at middle life, he is the favourite of that school of literary and 
philosophic statesmen who have become “impossible” since the coup (état. 
His scholarly culture, his liberal but not enthusiastic views, his thoroughly 
French way of looking at things, his esprit, his finesse, and his exquisitely 
delicate vein of sarcasm ; last and not least, his calm and somewhat contemp- 
tuous opposition to “ celui-ei,” win for him an admiration and a confidence 
which are not given by the eminent men of whom we speak, either to the 
force of Ollivier, or to that marvellous combination of intellectual powers and 
aptitudes which put Renan in the very first rank of contemporary ability. 

Our business in this article is not, however, to ascertain M. Prévost Paradol’s 
place amongst the “ rivals in renown” with whom any one who is familiar 
with Paris almost involuntarily compares him, but to introduce those of our 
readers who have not yet learned to look for his articles in the files of the 
Journal des Débats to a new and a very keen pleasure. 

‘The volume before us is composed of papers, upon literature and politics, 
contributed to the columns of the famous newspaper which we have just 
named, and they give a very fair sample of their author's powers. We say 
they are upon literature and politics, for they fall readily into these two 
divisions ; but M. Prévost Paradol never forgets the one subject in the other. 
He treats the topics of the day in the spirit of a scholar, and he writes of the 
classics like a man who has mingled in the conflicts of his own time, and has 
had his share of wounds. 

Two articles in the political portion of the work, upon certain elections to 
the Corps Législatif, give a glimpse of the infinite rascality on the part of 
local authorities, by which the presence of a “ well-disposed majority” in that 
assembly is made only too sure. Three are biographical, and discuss the 
lives and characters of Lord Macaulay, M. De Tocqueville, and le Duc 
Decazes. M. Prévost Paradol considers that the speeches of Royer-Collard 
most nearly represent, to a French reader, the peculiar style of oratory which 
was characteristic of our great historian ; but he confesses that he is less 
touched by the eloquence of “‘ the happy legislator of a free people,” than by 
‘‘ the noble and melancholy tone of his own countryman, who, hardly escaped 
from anarchy and servitude, spoke of justice and of liberty in the intervals of 
civil war, and questioned with anxiety that thunder-charged sky which still 
rolls over France.” The article on Tocqueville, though it does not add any- 
thing to the knowledge of those who have read M. de Beaumont’s life of that 
great man, or the English edition of the same boc's, which has the rare merit 
of being more valuable than its original, is remay le for its appreciation of 
character and its thoroughly sympathetic tone. . ic is the last paragraph :— 


“Why do you weep for me?” Tocqueville might say. ‘ Ought I, in order t 
insure a longer life, have renounced all that, in my eyes, made life worth living 
for? My heart has beat too quick ; I have loved too much, desired too much, 
suffered too much. Be it so; but that is what I call life, and in exchange for 
those noble emotions which tear our hearts to pieces while they raise us, what 
were the gain of lengthened days? Some years more for some thoughts less, 4° 
not seem to me so very desirable; and even if I had been as the very crows, 
my interested indifference, should I have equalled their great age? To every 00° 
his own lot in this world! I envy that of no one, and no one has any cause © 
deplore mine ; for my life, short as it was, and my work, unfinished as it was, will 
ever entitle me to the sympathy of the wise and of the good.” 


The far less attractive but still remarkable character of Decazes, who, bor? 
in 1780, saw in his long life so many changes in the Government of France, 








* Nouveaux Essais de Politique et de Littératare, Par M. Prévost Paradol. Paris: Levy: 
1862. 
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and could say of more than one of them, “ pars magna fui,” is pleasantly 
sketched, and the opening of it, in which he animadverts on “ extreme 
simplification de nos moyens de gouvernement,” is in M. Prévost Paradol’s 
best manner, 

A similar occurs in the essay on Louis XVII., in which, after 
commenting on the terrible candour of the Terrorists, and the long lists of 
their victims, which appeared day after day in the newspapers, the writer 
observes :—“ If calamities of this sort were once more to afflict French 
society—a supposition which is of course impossible—there would be but 
small chance of a similar publicity being given to them.” In these ironical 
words we hear the accents of a man who knows but too well what few 
Englishmen realize, that if ever the names of those, who since the coup d état 
have been killed in the streets or sent to die in the marshes of Cayenne, are 
fully known, the balance of atrocity between a and the present 
rulers of France will not be so easily struck as would at first sight appear 

robable. 
y The paper on the year 1860, marked for Frenchmen by three great sur- 
prises, the Annexation of Savoy, the Treaty of Commerce, and the Decree of 
the 24th November, is also good, and the last few sentences are of singular 
merit. In the article on a reprint of “ Mignet’s French Revolution,” there 
are some very judicious remarks on the slight difference which the great 
earthquake of 1789 has made, after all, in the rights of the French citizen 
as against the Government ; but the paper on the “ Monarchy of July” 
seems to us the best of all, and is really more worth the study of those who 
would know the character of the French people in the year 1862 than any- 
thing which occurs to us. It is a review of the unfinished work of M. de 
Nouvion, which M. Prévost Paradol, with wonderful felicity, calls “ the 
History of the Siege of the Monarchy of July.” Pages 17 and 18, in which 
the indifference of the French to internal prosperity and individual freedom 
is contrasted with their hunger and thirst for foreign influence, are beyond 
all praise. They are “ written reason,’ and Manchester politicians would do 
well to copy them out and wear them asa phylactery. They would preserve 
them from many illusions. Mr. Cobden, in his “ Three Panics,” has appealed 
to the verdict of French society on the invasion alarms of 1859. The Com- 
mercial Treaty has no stronger partisan than ourselves, and we know well 
that England has to thank Mr. Cobden for a great deal ; but in foreign 
politics he is a dangerous adviser, and we are not sorry to have an oppor- 
tunity of testifying, from personal experience, that a large section of Parisian 
society in 1859, including both those who loved and those who hated us, 
declared that we should be mad if we did not arm, and echoed, with regard 
to Mr. Cobden and his school, these bitter words of M. Prévost Paradol : 





Tl ne faut pas chercher chicane 4 !’ordonnateur mysterieux de nos destin¢ées, 
si, étant bon prince, et aimant parfois 4 nous faire rire, ii lui plait d’accorder un 
role 4 MM. Bright, Cobden, et 4 quelques autres personnes du méme génie, dans 
les événements qui change la face du monde.” 


Passing to the literary articles which form the larger portion of the volume 
under consideration, we may draw attention to the letter on Paris, almost 
feminine in its grace—the essay on the opera, with the elegantly bitter allu- 
sions of its last paragraph, which reminds us of a poisoned bouquet, and 
finds its best justification in a companion paper upon irony, than which 
no weapon is more important in those violent times when “le sourire 
dun honnéte homme est la seule voix laiss¢e & la conscience publique.” The 
notice of Spinoza contains nothing new except some graceful observations 
on metaphysics ; but the account of Madame Schwetchine, not the least 
remarkable of all the remarkable women, chiefly English and Russian, 
who have exercised a great influence on the Paris of our own day, is good 
from beginning to end. We quote two remarks of M. de Maistre, which are 
new to us :—** The Turks shut up their women, and they are right. Women 
must have either the four walls or the four evangelists.” “If you want to 
blow a fortress into the air, put a Russian wish under it.” To the truth of 
the first of these maxims—except in a very few cases, which every man the 
longer he lives finds reason, we fear, to estimate at a continually lower figure 
—sad experience bears witness. The second is admirably illustrated by the 
wonderful fact which Catherine II. records in the memoir which we owe 
to M. Herzen—viz., that she never made to herself a promise which she did 
not fulfil. 

The most remarkable of these articles are, however, a series which relate 
to the Roman empire. One of them is an account of Boethius. Another 
is a sketch of Herodian’s history. We need hardly say that both are 
written with an eye to the present, and this is still more the case with the 
elaborate discussion of the life and works of Seneca. The truly disgusting 
historical literature which is growing up under the auspices of the second 
French empire is, indeed, the peculiar object of M. Prévost Paradol’s 
aversion. ‘To know how bad it is, we must turn to a paper by him upon 
& certain M. Dubois-Guchan. This person, who is, or was, procureur 
umpérial at Nantes, has written a book upon Tacitus and his age, in which 
he makes himself the apologist of the worst atrocities of the Cwesars. Nero's 
most hideous crimes become in his hands “ difficultés de famille.” Cicero is 
the type of the “homme-obstacle.” The largesses to the soldiery, the whole- 
sale murders, the great institution of the informers, everything that the voice 
of history and the common sentiments of humanity have denounced as most 
detestable, are defended by this high legal officer, who calmly concludes that 
the future of Europe is promised to Cxesarism. If there are many such people 
at Nantes, we can only say that the sooner Carrier has a successor there, the 
better shall we be pleased. Men of this stamp, however, are, unfortunately, 
the ready tools of the most opposite Governments. If M. Dubois-Guchan 

ad lived in the days of the Revolution, he would, we dare say, have com- 
manded the band of miscreants who are known in the annals of Nantes as 
the “ Compagnie de Marat.” After all, there is a certain interest in finding 
that there is a man in France who is worse than Dupin—or than the congenial 

roplong,—one of whose sentiments forms the text of a discourse by 
M. Prévost Paradol upon Aristophanes and Petronius. 

Another group of papers upon Lucretius, Demosthenes, Xenophon, and 

hucydides are less immediately connected with the present, but in the whole 
of them we find a fine power of discrimination, an enlightened sympathy 
With all that is pure and good, and a power of realizing history, too 
often wanting in works which are distinguished by very much greater 
erudition than these light and graceful essays—the work of a man who is 














rather accomplished than learned, and who is much more of a politician than 
& savant, but who has few equals in his command of the resources of that 
tongue which Borne so well called the silver of Europe—never rising to the 
highest value, and never sinking to the lowest. 

- Prévost Paradol is too essentially a Frenchman to be quite as fair to 
England as we could wish, but we have not much to complain of. Should he 
come amongst us for a little, some things would grow clearer to him. If we 
might venture to give him one parting piece of advice, it would be to beware 
lest he allows himself to be too much influenced by the great men of a past 
generation. Let him, above all, distrust the oracle of the Place St. Georges. 


THE LEADBEATER PAPERS.* 

No more attractive picture of the domestic side of Quakerism has ever 
been presented to the outer world, than that which is contained in these 
volumes. In the year 1726, a Yorkshire “Friend,” named Abraham 
Shackleton, established a little school at Ballitore, a quiet village in county 
Kildare. His good qualities were conspicuous, his pupils numerous and 
distinguished, and the school in course was transmitted to his son Richard, 
and remained, with a single short intermission, for upwards of a century as a 
family possession. Richard, though a strict supporter of his sect, was a man 
of enlarged understanding and refined tastes, and had acquired at Trinity 
College, Dublin, a familiarity with classical authors, which, though offensive 
to the tender consciences of some of his co-religionists, was of course of the 
greatest service to him in the work of education. His daughter, Mary, 
inherited his energy, cheerfulness, and versatility, and it is to her keen and 
humorous observation that we are indebted for an extremely graphic sketch 
of village life in the “ Annals of Ballitore.” These extend from the year 
1766 to 1824, two years before her death, and consist almost exclusively 
of little pieces of country gossip, family recollections, or such traits of cha- 
racter, as the necessarily limited range of Miss Shackleton’s acquaintance 
gave her the opportunity of observing. The theory of family life was carried 
out more successfully in the Ballitore school than is often the case, and 
the master’s children and pupils grew up in terms of affectionate inti- 
macy. One of these childish acquaintances ripened into a permanent 
attachment, and, in 1791, Mary Shackleton was married to William 
Leadbeater, a descendant of a Huguenot family, who had been entrusted as 
an orphan to her father’s care. The tastes of both were for a quiet existence ; 
Mr. Leadbeater took to farming and so secured a moderate competence, 
while his wife kept up an intercourse with a number of interesting friends, 
Crabbe the poet and Mrs. R. Trench among the number, and produced a 
succession of little poems, of more than average excellence, and several essays, 
tales, and dialogues, illustrative of Irish peasantry, or intended for the edifi- 
cation of her poorer neighbours. Of these the “ Annals of Ballitore” are the 
most deserving of attention, as a capital piece of miniature drawing. The 
area isa very small one, but everything within it is finished with delicacy 
and truthfulness. The details are so minute that not one person in a hundred 
would have thought of noticing them, but once noticed, we feel them to be 
amusing and picturesque. The lives of cottagers, school children, and petty 
tradesmen have plenty of fun as well as pathos about them, if only some 
discerning genius detect and portray it; such people, in fact, are often 
better subjects for description than classes whose habits are more conven- 
tional and constrained, just as Wilkie would have preferred a village green or 
ale-house yard to a drawing-room full of ladies and gentlemen. Everybody 
at Ballitore was sufficiently intimate with everybody else to know and care 
about these affairs. ‘In so narrow a circle as ours,” says Mrs. Leadbeater, 
‘affection becomes twined with the tie of neighbourhood, which adds 
exceedingly to its strength. We can imagine a state of society in which even 
the temporary absence of a neighbour causes a shade of gloom, and his return 
a ray of sunshine ; where the sickness or misfortune of one is felt by sympa- 
thy through the whole body; where the shopkeepers live in unaffected 
harmony, and lend and borrow goods for the wants of their customers, 
instead of taking advantage of the scarcity of any particular article. All 
this we can imagine possible. In Ballitore it is the spirit of the place, 
and no wondering thought is even bestowed upon it.” In this sociable little 
world Mrs. Leadbeater found quite enough to interest and entertain her. The 
oddities of her neighbours were noticed with the eye of a connoisseur. One 
of them was an old tailor, who, after becoming bedridden, turned school- 
master, and used to summon his son Joseph from his tailor’s board to inflict 
occasional chastisement on refractory pupils. Another was “ Aunt Bridget,” 
who, going home one windy night in her camlet riding-hood, was blown into 
the river, and floated down supported by her cloak. After her came Sarah 
Braddock, an old lady employed to mend the boys’ stockings, and devoted to 
cats, geese, and sparrows, and who once, when one of the children broke her 
spectacles, disposed of his denial by declaring that “there was not another 
Christian in the nursery but himself and the cat.” Then we have Mr. 
Joseph Wells, a village censor, with a large carbuncled nose, gold-laced hat 
and waistcoat, walking majestically up the street, smoking a long clay pipe, 
and poking his stick into everybody's pot to see what was to be the dinner 
of the day. Another notable personage was old Joan Roak, who had been in 
the siege of Limerick, and had nearly had her head carried off by a cannon- 
ball, as she sat by the hob watching her dinner being cooked, and who had 
escaped at last with her gold pieces crammed into the tuck of her petticoat 
and the high heels of her shoes. The strongest esyrit de corps animated the 
whole community. Once, when an action was brought against Mr. Lead- 
beater, his victory was made a matter of public rejoicing. One old man who 
was locked into the mill, and so could not impart his feelings as he wished, 
had to content himself with opening the window and shouting to the passers 
by, “Glory be to God, the master has gained,” and Judy Coffee, the old 
female sexton, positively danced for joy. Here is a sketch of two old people 
setting out on a journey to visit their married daughter, eleven miles away : 

“ As Joshua and Mary had never left home together for the last forty years, 
this undertaking was a most arduous one, and much arrangement was neces- 
sary, especially on the part of the anxious matron. The house is left to the care 
of Providence and the neighbours ; three of the scholars havetaken care of the 
pig ; another has taken the chickens home with her ; a bandbox, with two old 


® The Annals of Ballitore, with a Memoir of the Author; letters from Edmund Burke and 
the Correspondence of Mrs. R. Trench and Rev. G. Crabbe with Mary Leadbeater. Loadon : 
Bell & Daldy. 1502. 
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bonnets, a trunk, and a bag, are lodged with Mary and Anne Doyle, and to 
my eldest daughter's care are committed the looking-glass and the ‘ Lady’s 
Almanack,’ with which she has been in the habit of amusing herself. 
Most of my family were assisting in seeing them off in a hired chaise, and 
before the village schoolmistress mounted, turning to her house, and raising 
her hands, she pronounced this benediction :—‘ May Goodness preserve my | 
house till I come back !’” Another old woman insisted on pulling down her 
cabin and building a smaller: when her friends ex tulated, she enumerated | 
the troubles she had met with in her old abode : “ Was not my son smothered 
in his blood before he could say mother?” He was supposed to have broken | 
a blood-vessel. “ Was not my child, that was fit to be Duke of Leinster, 
scalded to death in a pot of potato water? Isn’t my eldest son almost a | 
cripple with a swelled knee?” Sometimes, moreover, the boys of the school | 
afforded topics of conversation. Once there was a barring out. Henry Graham | 
headed the insurgents ; Abraham Shackleton, with a sledge-hammer, conducted | 
the siege. Before long the garrison strove to capitulate. “ a asked for a 
weeks play. No. A day’s play. No. An evening's play. No. Pardon 
for their fault. No. Graham snapped a pistol, which missed fire.’ Then 
came the hour of retribution : Graham was soundly flogged, and * was asked, | 
was he sorry now! No. He was whipped again. Was he sorry! No. He | 
was whipped again. Was he sorry! Yes; he was sorry the pistol had | 
snapped fire.” It is pleasant to learn that master and pupil became as firm 
friends as they had been resolute enemies. Graham entered the army, and 
as he led his men on at the battle of Fontenoy, cried out, “ A ducat to any 
man who will make a pun.” In the retreat, after the battle, he was struck by | 
a cannon-ball and killed. Curious scenes between parents and children some- 
times took place. One rough Connaught gentleman came to see his son: | 
“The boy ran blubbering into his presence, dropped on his knees, and cried | 

The father, struggling with fond paternal | 
| 


1” 


out, * Your blessing, father.’ 
emotion, replied, ‘ You have it, you dog. 

During the troubles of 1798, the tranquillity of Ballitore was rudely broken 
in upon, first by a disorderly and brutal soldiery, and then by bands of 
marauders, who took the opportunity of political crises to carry out their 
schemes of plunder or revenge. The quiet habits of the Friends did not 
protect Mrs. Leadbeater and her family from much cruelty and suffering : 
several of their friends were cruelly murdered, much property was lost, and 
their house repeatedly broken into. Upon one or two vccasivns, however, 
the outrageous behaviour of their unwelcome visitants seems to have been 
checked by the gentle and pacific demeanour with which these inoffensive 
sufferers submitted to every indignity. 

A second volume contains Mrs. Leadbeater’s correspondence, and some 
letiers from Burke to her father: many of these are written quite in his | 
youth, and are strangely playful and foolish. Such witticisms as “a | 
paoceANe Watchman,” and “ édapvaXv ill,” frequently recur : once he concocts | 
a mock commission from Dulcinea to his friend, to visit the court of King 
Chrononhotonthologus, at Scarecroania, and to defy a grim giant, called Hurlo- 
thrumbo, and the magician of the country, Kallistopocomeno, of the Square 





Cap. At this time he seems to have known little of his own powers or real 
character. ‘ What would not I give,” he writes, ‘‘ to have my spirits a little 


more settled! I am too giddy ; this is the bane of my life ; it hurries me from 
my studies to trifles, and Iam afraid it will hinder me from knowing any- 
thing thoroughly. I have a superficial knowledge of many things, but scarce 
the bottom of any.” Burke was very kind to Mrs. Leadbeater in her youth, | 
and wrote, in a tone of grateful flattery, to acknowledge some verses, in which 
she had depicted Beaconstield. ‘“ They make us all,” he says, “ feel a little 
more proud of ourselves and of our situation. For my part, I will not 
complain, that when you have drawn a beautiful landscape you have put an 
old friend of your father’s as a figure in the foreground.” Some of the most 
pleasing letters are from Mrs. Trench. Nothing can be more graceful than 
the manner in which these two ladies, starting from such different points, 
meet on the common ground of good taste and benevolence. Mrs. Lead- 
beater, though criticising Moore, Byron, and thirsting for news of the great 
world, is still the thorough quakeress. “ I have not read the ‘ Story of 
Rimini, ” she writes, “ but I do not like the story. There is s:\ mething very 
revolting in the idea of a woman loving another man better than her husband, 
and this makes me look upon‘ Zeluko’ as a dangerous book. Hast thou not 
traced the source of the many divorces in the reading of the present day, per- 
verting the young uncultivated mind /” Mrs. Trench, on the other hand, sends 
her an amusing mixture of fashionable gossip, charitable schemes, quotations 
from Madame de Sévigné, and bons mots of London drawing-rooms. She tells 
her of new books, of the doings of the Court, of the misbehaviour of the 
Regent. Here is a good letter from Dr. Parr to a lady :—“ Madam—Yon | 
are a very charming woman, and I should be happy to obtain you as a wife. 
It you accept my proposal [ will tell you who was the author of Junius’s 
Letters.” It is pleasant to know that the tempting offer was not refused, 
and that Dr. Parr soon afterwards became a husband. Mrs. Trench had an 
estate at Ballybarney, and devoted much time and thought to the improve- 
ment of her tenantry. Mrs. Leadbeater became her intimate friend, and was 
often agent of her charity. Both ladies had a great turn for such matters, 
and grow extremely confidential over “soup and sailor schemes,” friendly 
societies, evening schools, and prize gardens. The correspondence with 
Crabbe is less natural and easy and consequently less pleasing. He tells her 
that she is “a naughty flatterer,” and the accusation might have been 
returned on her part with equal justice. The acquaintance, however, which 
began by Mrs. Leadbeater introducing herself and urging the poet to fresh 
exertions, ripened by degrees into a genuine friendship, and the letters which 
they interchanged, if unnecessarily polite, attest, at any rate, the good 
nature of the poet, and the literary enthusiasm of his admirer. 





fanatics, or that a lady in a poke bonnet and gray silk cloak may not be a 
critic and wit, as well as a philanthropist. 


POEMS: TRANSLATED BY J. 8. STOCK.* 


Mr. Srock has attempted what it is hardly given to mortal genius to 
achieve with uniform success, and it must be his consolation that, where 


, _ neces. Chiefly translated from the German by John Shapland Stock. Longman, 
sndon. 1962. 





| efforts he has made. 
| once given in, all through the climb. Every now and then he has had to 


! They should | 
be studied by all who imagine that all “ Friends” are necessarily ignorant | ‘ 
| Mr. Stock’s translation of the “ Bride of Corinth” is, on the whole, the most 


, imitated, it is hard to see. In doing so he abandons for a moment the 


———— 


he fails, he fails both like a scholar and a gentleman. Many pilgrims set ont 
yearly—harps in hand—with the intention of translating the great authors 
of other countries into English verse. When they start, their standard jg 
high and their hopes buoyant. Accordingly they capture their author, and at 
once prepare to wash the bloom off his wings, and to wash it on to their own 
canvass. At first the bold artist will content himself with nothing short of 
the highest imitative triumphs. By degrees the wings of the English Icarus 
begin to melt. He cannot suit himself with proper rhymes. He despairs of 
producing the beauties of the original metre. He ends by parap ing 
what he sees it is impossible to re-create, and settles down exhausted into 
a faint hope that something of Horace, Schiller, or Dante is still left at the 
bottom of his own stream of humdrum and monotonous commonplaces. 

Mr. Stock has taken it into his head to climb the same hill of Difficulty - 
but he does so more manfully and to far more purpose. Unlike most of big 
brother pilgrims, he does not faint half way. He arrives at the close of his 
laborious journey undisturbed in cheerfulness, and unbroken by all the 
With the true spirit of an Alpine traveller he has not 


bear extraordinary privations owing to the difficulties of finding rhymes at 
such a height above the level of the sea. Here and there he has been com- 
pelled to squeeze himself into the smallest possible compass and to hold his 
breath over an awkward pass. But he has arrived at last without either 
losing his way or abandoning his object. He has not slipped down the 
slippery path that ends in paraphrase. He has not been overwhelmed by 
any avalanches of proper names. He has got safely through the hardest 
idioms, and has not been snowed up in any of the more difficult pa 

This is a great deal to say in the case of a translator who avers in his no 


_adesign to turn some of the best pieces of Schiller and of Goethe into 
| English verse without changing the metre or becoming illiteral during the feat. 


The bells at Chamounix ring out when the Christian Tom Brown, who has 
scaled Mont Blanc, arrives again in the valley. We welcome Mr. Stock with 
similar feelings. If he has not been at the top of Parnassus, he has had 
some stiftish climbing on the mountain, and has got back again to the lower 
world without mishap. 

It would not have been easy for anybody to carry out his programme more 
faithfully than he has done himself. Nobody can charge him with not keep- 
ing closely to the meaning and the metre of his originals. In this one 
particular he stands almost unrivalled and alone. The question remains 
whether he would not have been wiser had he set before himself a different 
end from that of combining the maximum of fidelity in metre, with the 
maximum of fidelity in expression. Something is wanting in many of his 
pieces, which is not wanting in similar passages of other eminent translators. 
He has performed with great skill a very delicate operation on two or three 
authors of his selection. But in the course of the operation something has 
been destroyed. Occasionally he fails to catch that peculiar nameless bloom 
and fragrance which it is so difficult to keep and so disastrous to lose. The 
reason is obvious. His ingenuity has been so tasked by his effort to be 
literal, that though his taste is really faultless he nevertheless often ends by 
sacrificing some ease and grace, which the originals possess, and which less 
accurate translators manage to secure. After reading Mr. Stock we know 
what Schiller and Goethe said, and—what we seldom learn from English 
translations—what it sounded like when they said it. What we do not 
understand is why it was so charming in their mouths. The “ Knight 


_ of Toggenburg,” for instance, has been translated by both Mr. Stock and 


Bulwer. It is one of Schiller’s most beautiful, and certainly one of his most 
artistic productions. Mr. Stock’s rendering of the metre is exact, though 
Bulwer’s is sufficiently so to be exceedingly agreeable. Both Mr. Stock and 
Bulwer are accurate and literal, but Mr. Stock decidedly, in this respect. 
bears the palm. Yet admirable as is Mr. Stock, we doubt whether his great 
rival is not nearer the spirit of Schiller. The “ Knight of Toggenburg” loves 
a lady who is unable to give him anything but sisterly affection in return. 
Heavy and sad at heart, he sets sail for the Crusades, where he wins glory and 
renown. But not finding peace of mind he again returns, and learns, on 
his arrival, that the lady he loves has tuken the veil. He dons a palmer’s 
gown, builds a little cottage in sight of her convent, and lives looking day 
by day on the window where she sometimes sits. 


SCHILLER. 


** Und dann legt’ er froh sich nieder, 

Schlief getréstet ein, 

Still sich freuend, wenn es wieder 
Morgen wurde sein. 

Und so sass er viele Tage 
Sass viel Jahre lang, 

Harrend ohne Schmerz und Klage 
Bis das Fenster klang.”’ 


** Blickte nach dem Kloster driiben, 

Blickte Stundenlang, 

Nach dem Fenster seiner Lieben, 
Bis das Fenster klang. 

Bis die Liebliche sich zeigte, 
Bis das theure Bild, 

Sich ins Thal herunter neigte, 
Ruhig, Engel mild. 


STOCK. 
** Toward the convent ever gazing— ** Trustful then he rested sweetly, 

Gazing hours full long, In deep slumber cast, 

Till her Tand the latch upraising, Softly cheered to think how fleetly 
Sharp her casement rung ; Morn would come at last. 

Till in saint-like glory shining, So he sat for days remaining, 
There the dear one smiled, Years remaining long ; 

O’er the vale her glance inclining, Waiting, patient, uncomplaining, 
Tranquil, angel-mild. Till her casement rung.” 

BULWER. 


** Looking to the cloister, still, 

Looking forth afar, 

Looking to her lattice, till | 
Clinked the lattice bar. 

Tili a passing glimpse allowed, 
Paused her image pale, 

Calm and angel mild and bowed 
Meekly towards the vale. 


| ** Then the watch of day was o'er, 
Then, consoled awhile, 

Down he lay, to greet once more 
Morning’s early smile. 

Days and years are gone, and still 
Looks he forth afar, 

Uncomplaining, hoping—till 
Clinks the lattice bar.” 


successful in his book. Parts of this are extremely beautiful, and all of it 8 
able. He could not have chosen a happier instance if he had wished to show 
the necessity of frequently reproducing in English the rhythmical character 
istics of the originals. Part of the charm of this poem of Goethe, as every: 
body must feel, lies in its rhythm and its metre. Mr. Stock has succeed 

very well in transferring both to his translation. Why he should have 4 
tempted, however, to paraphrase Manzoni’s wonderful Cantata on Napoleo®, 
the rhythm of which is of Italian growth, and can neither be transplanted 
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theory with which he started, and he is the last person in the world to be 
satisfied with his result. The Italian ode is perfectly sublime. The trans- 


and diffuse. The collection of the materials and the composition of the book 
appear to have occupied less than nine months. By spending, say three 


lation is elegant and tasteful, but as far removed from it as moonshine from | years, on it, Mr. Trollope “— have written a book, perhaps half as long 


sunshine. 
«« Bella, immortal, benefica Immortal Faith, of this be proud 
Fede ai trionfi avyvezza All conquering as thou art, 
Scrivi ancor questo ; allegrati ; To Golgotha’s disgrace ne’er bowed 
Che piu superba altezza A htier sterner heart. 
Al disonor del Golgot Then shield from calumny’s reproach 
Giammai non si chind. The dust of him, to whose lone couch 


Tu dalle stanche ceneri 
Sperdi ogni ria parola; 

Dio che atterra e suscita 
Che affanna e che consola, 
Sulla deserta coltrice 
Accanto a lui posd,”” 


If Mr. Stock has been beaten by Sir Lytton Bulwer in “The Knight of 
Toggenburg,” it must be confessed that his rendering of Burger’s wonderful 
oem of “ Lenora,” taken as a whole, is the best that we have in English. 
e has not rivalled the wonderful chorus of which Sir Walter Scott speaks 
with so much admiration, and which was composed by an anonymous friend 
of Sir Walter's :— 


**Tramp! tramp! across the land they speed, 
Splash! splash! across the sea; 
Hurrah, the dead can ride apace ! 
Dost fear to ride with me?” 


But he certainly has surpassed Sir Walter Scott's own version, and turned 
out an imitation of the sound and meaning of the original which, with some 
slight blemishes, is still very powerful. The defects are the neces- 
sary consequence of his resolution to preserve Burger's metre and language 
intact. He has fully succeeded in doing so, at the price of being here and 
there a little artificial, and here and there a little tame. It is quite clear 
that Mr. Stock is far more valuable as a translator of difficult metres, such 
as the metre of this piece, than he would be as a renderer of simpler or 
less marked rhythms. His success is sufficient to justify him in grappling 
with similar specimens of German poetry, which seem otherwise destined 
to remain beyond the reach of many English scholars. Whoever can trans- 
late Goethe’s “ Bride of Corinth,” and Burger’s “Lenora,” could surely translate 
Heine’s “Queen Pomare.” For Heine’s poetry Mr. Stock would be peculiarly 
fitted. He has apparently a keen appreciation of that mysterious mixture 
of musical rhythm and of wild sentiment which is nowhere seen so completely as 
in Heinrich Heine. His chief want is the want of facility and ease. This would 
probably disappear with practice, and his carefulness and industry would 
carry him through the many difficulties of translating Heine, compared to 
which the difficulties of translating Schiller vanish into air. Some translations 
naturally are given to the hands of elegant and subtle poets ; others ought 
only to be entrusted to men of ability and power. Mr. Stock’s book will not 
give him a right to rank among the former. It certainly establishes his claim 
to be classed among the latter. The few lines that follow are taken from his 

Lenora,” and are a fair specimen of the vigour and talent with which he 


a oe the whole poem. Wilhelm is inducing his betrothed to mount 
and ride :— 


God’s mercy did impart, 
That which can trouble, yet console, 
Appal, yet cheer the parting soul.” 


** Hast room for me?” ‘ For thee and me: 
With wing and spring, then, up with thee ? 
The chamber’s open standing, 
The wedding guests attending.” 


“ Why, let the wind blow on, dear child ! 
Blow on, blow on, we care not; 
My "oe ring loud, my horse paws wild, 
An lin.er here I dare not, 
Come with a bound, come with a swing, 
Upon my horse behind me spring, 
or we, ere we may slumber, 


Then up with swing and spring behind, 
1 
A hundred miles must number.” 


The tair maid mounted lightly, 
And’round her dear-loved rider twined 
Her lily hands full tight'y ; 
And onward, onward, onward, ho! 
In sounding gallop fust they go, 
’Till horse and man pant quickly, 
And stones and sparks fly thickly. 


“A hundred miles !—so far wouldst thou, 
Me to thy bridal bearing ? 
And hark ! with solemn tone e’en now 
; The clock eleven declaring.” 
‘See there, see here! The moon shines 
rh m7 ; How swift! how swift! right hand, left hand, 
We and the dead ride fast by night ; Before her glance of wonder, 
To-night—’tis truth I’ve told thee— Fly field, and hedge, and open land ; 
Our marriage bed shall hold thee.’”’ Sun loud the bridges thunder ! 
oe ** And fear’st thou, love, the moon shines 
But what thy marriage bed, and where bright ! 
ah chamber ?—first discover.” Hurrah! the dead ride fast by night ! 
Still, small, and cold—far, far from here, The dead, love! dost thou heer them ?” 
Six boards, and two laid over.” * Ah no! But yet forbear them.” 











MR. TROLLOPE’S NORTH AMERICA.* 


Mr. Trotopr’s book on North America is composed of two thick octavo 
volumes, containing between them nearly 1,000 pages, and is the result of a 
tour of six months, during which he visited the principal towns both of the 
States and ( ‘anada, and made several journeys in different directions. He 
has made up into the present work the observations and reflections which 
came in his way during this process. He is careful to describe the nature of 
the work, both at the beginning and at the end. It has, he says, been the 
ambition of his literary life to write a book about America, and the present 
Work is the result of that ambition. He is, however, well aware of 
the limits of his own capacity. He is not a philosopher, but a popular 
Writer, and it is in that character that he addresses the world. There is 
something almost ostentatious in the humility with which Mr. Trollope 
describes his own position, and repudiates the imputation that he supposes 

imself capable of handling the vast subject with which he has to deal in an 
equate manner. Any one, however, who reads the book, will see that 
Mr. Trollope’s estimate of his own powers is not only perfectly honest, but 
also perfectly accurate. He is a popular writer. He has little or no special 
nowledge upon any of the various subjects at which he glances, nor does he 
make up for the want of it by any considerable gifts in the way of thought. 
t does not, however, follow, that his book is not worth reading, or at any 
Tate worth skimming. Taking it for what it is worth, and admitting once for 
all that it belongs, not to the permanent, but to the transient literature of the 
day, it is good of its kind. Mr. Trollope writes like a novelist turned 
journalist, but he is far more business-like, and infinitely more modest, than 
most novelists, and his book is less occasional, and turns less upon personal 
incidents, than most of the letters of special correspondents. The style is 
ike the substance. It is fluent, lively, and vigorous, but it is loose, careless, 











and incomparably more valuable. ‘To have done this, however, he must have 
ceased to be Mr. Trollope, and have become some one else, and what would 
have become of the novel-reading public in the mean time? In these days a 
successful novelist is like a barrister or a physician who has got to the top of 
his profession. He is paid like a prince and works like a horse ; but he must 
make hay while the sun shines, and has no time to fiddle about his books. 
He throws them out in a workmanlike state, and contracts for nothing more 
than the proper application of ordinary professional skill. We no more 
expect works of art from a novelist in large business, than a studied oration 
from a Queen’s Counsel who gets his brief overnight and makes his speech in 
the morning. Mr. Trollope’s own words sum up with perfect justice all that 
is to be said on the literary and philosophical merits of his book :— 


“As I walked up and down the deck of the steamboat, I confess I felt that I 
had been somewhat arrogant. I had been a few days over six months in the 
States, and I was engaged in writing a book {published within three months 
more | of such a nature that a man might well engage himself for six years, or 
perhaps for sixty, in obtaining the materials for it. There was nothing in the 
form of government, or legislature, or manners of the people, as to which I had 
not taken upon myself to say something. 1 was professing to understand their 
strength and their weakness, and was daring to censure their faults and to eulo- 
gize their virtues. ‘Who is he,’ an American would say, ‘that he comes and 
judges us? His judgment is nothing.’ ‘Who is he,’ an Englishman would say, 
‘that he comes and teaches us? His teaching is of no value.” In answer to this 
I have but a small plea to make—I have done my best.” 


Not quite his best, but the best that so busy a man could be reasonably 
expected to do in the time. 

One deduction only is to be made from the qualified praise which is justly 
due to Mr. Trollope. Generally speaking, he avoids getting out of his depth, 
but his deficiency in special knowledge leads him at times into mistakes, and 
mistakes which often do injustice to his own country. Speaking, for example, 
of popular education in England and America, he says :— 


* We are, I suppose, now doing all we can do; but comparatively it is little. 
I think I saw, some time since, that the cost for gratuitous education, or educa- 
tion in part gratuitous, which had fallen upon the nation, had already amounted 
to the sum of £800,000, and I think I also read in the docament which revealed 
to me this fact, a very strong opinion that Government could not, at present, go 
much further.” 


He might also have read that this sum of £800,000 was met by volun- 
tary subscriptions, to the extent of £1,600,000 ; that the opportunity of 
receiving education of quite as good a quality as the elementary education 
of America, has been brought to the door of almost every man in the kingdom 
however poor (in a clumsy and expensive way, nodoubt) ; and that the diffi- 
culty lies not in the absence of schools or of teachers, but in procuring the 
attendance of the children after they are able to earn wages. Any one who has 
studied the report of the Education Commission must see that Mr. Trollope 
has greatly underrated the state of popular education in England ; and his 
remarks about the American schools contain slight though strong proofs that 
he does not know how to test the goodness of a school :— 


“ Here [i. ¢., at Boston |, as at New York, I was almost startled by the amount 
of knowledge around me, and listened, as I might have done to an examination 
in theology among young Brahmins. When a young lad explained in my hear- 
ing all the properties of the different levers, as exemplified by the bones of the 
human body, | bowed my head before him in unaffected hamility. We, at our 
English schools, never get beyond the use of the bones, which he described with 
such accurate scientific knowledge.” 


It is no disgrace to Mr. Trollope to be ignorant of mechanics and anatomy ; 
but being ignorant of them, how could he tell that the boy’s knowledge was 
accurate and scientific? Any one who knows the amount of teaching which 
is necessary to enable a person to give a really scientific and accurate account 
of a barometer or a common pump, and how easy it is to give a sham scien- 
tific and apparently accurate account of any thing whatever, will wish that 
the boy had met with a severer and more sceptical critic ; one, for example, 
who would have asked him to explain the construction of a pair of bellows, 
or the nature of a pulley or a wheel and axle. 

The specific merits and shortcomings of Mr. Trollope’s book are of less 
interest than its general tenour, and they need not be dwelt upon here, as 
every reader of the book will have ample opportunities of finding them out 
for himself. The general drift of the book is a matter on which every one 
who has any audience to address, ought to say something in these days, for 
it relates to the great question, What ought we to say and think of America 
of the yreat nation which, in the lifetime of persons atill living, was a col- 
lection of English colonies, and which, in the lifetime of many other persons 
at the other end of life, will contain the largest, the richest, and the most 
numerous homogeneous population in the world ! ; . 

Mr. Trollope’s views on this great question cannot be said to be on 
expressed or well arranged, but in most respects they represent fairly enoug 
the view which sensible Englishmen entertain upon the subject. He is proud of 
the Americans. He greatly admires and likes them, and he is morbidly afraid 
of giving them offence. As to their present calamities, he thinks that the 
Southerners bebaved as ill and as treacherously as possible when they first 
seceded ; that the Northerners would have acted with yross cowardice if 
thev had allowed tae Union to be forcibly broken up without resistance ; 
and that the wonderful energy which has been displayed throughout all the 
Federal States has proved, beyond all doubt, not only their vigour and their 
resources, but their possession of a generous and high-minded patriotism, 
prepared for all the sacrifices which the public interest may require. At the 
same time, Mr. Trollope does not believe that the North will succeed in 
reinstating the Union on its old basis. He thinks that some, at any rate, of 
the Southern States will succeed in establishing their independen e, and that 
the substantial question at present at issue is a question of boundary. Indeed, 
he goes further, for he anticipates a division between the East and the West, 


and appears to think that the subdivision of the United States is an inevit- 
able result of the difference of circumstances, and therefore of interests, 





* North America. By Anthony Trollope. Two vols. Chapman & Hall. 1562. | 





which must of necessity prevail in so vast a territory. 
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Such a view is not likely to meet with much favour in the United States, 
at any rate in the state of feeling which at present prevails there ; but the 
book itself can hardly fail to be favourably received, it, indeed, the Americans 
can be propitiated by the expression of any amount of -will, however 
careful and comprehensive. Perhaps the most remarkable feature of the 
book is the extraordinary anxiety which Mr. Trollope shows to please those 
about whom he writes. He apologises for every observation that he has 
occasion to make which is not flattering. He dislikes particular points in 
American manners. He thinks that the extreme deference which is shown 
to women throughout the States, and which is one of the most honourable 
features of the American character, has, in some cases, produced a bad effect, 
by leading them to presume upon their sex, and treat men harshly and 
rudely ; but he makes this criticism almost with fear and trembling, refers 
to it more than once in an apologetic tone, and takes the greatest care 
to qualify it by other statements, in which he bears the strongest testimony 
to the charms of other American women who are not affected by the fault of 
which he complains. 

This excessive caution and anxiety not to give offence ought in itself to 
be felt as tie severest sarcasm by those whom it is intended to please. 
Sensible nations ought, like sensible men, to prefer plain speaking to this 
gingerly way of breaking the truth to them, as if they had not sufficient 
good-humour or fortitude to bear the announcement that their manners are 
in, some respects open to criticism. No reasonable person doubts that the 
Americans are a great people, but it does not follow that they are not in 
some particulars, ill- behaved, or that they ought not to be told so plainly 
when the occasion requires it. 

‘The constant tone of apology for every unfavourable criticism, and the 
tendency to dwell with special warmth upon all the good points of the 
American character and institutions which pervade every part of Mr. 
Trollope’s book, are no doubt caused by his anxiety to protest against the 
tone which several influential English newspapers have adopted towards the 
States and their form of government ever since the beginning of their troubles. 
The motive, no doubt, is a good one, but the course which Mr. Trollope takes 
does his own country injustice. A writer who aims at increasing the common 
stock of knowledge, should assume on the part of his readers intelligence 
enough to dispense him from the task of dispelling from their minds merely 
“baotes follies. He should start from as high a level as he can and address 

imself to people who do not require to be taught the alphabet of politics. 
Mr. Trollope does not do this. He constantly assumes that he is writing for 
people who have to be warned of the importance of recollecting that they have 
no right to give themselves airs of superiority in talking to poor people, and 
that if they go into the house of a Cesk weodinens they must not treat him 
as if he belonged to a lower class than themselves. Who would be fool 
enough to think of doingso! Mr. Trollope’s experience of his own equals 
must be very peculiar if it teaches him that English gentlemen are in the 
habit of treating well-conducted working men with insolence. Every one of 
course, associates with the members of his own class, but on the occasions 
when people of all classes are thrown together in this country, they usually 
behave as equals, as a matter of course, without either insolence or subser- 
viency. Mr. Trollope appears to think that his friends insult every one they 
meet, and do not believe a poor man to be of the same flesh and blood wit 
themselves. He tells a story of a railway porter who was brutally rude to 
him, throwing down his desk and breaking it from mere wantonness ; and on 
this he moralizes as follows :— 


“Though I was badly off on that railway platform, all that crowd of porters 
round me were better off than our English porters. They had a ‘ good time’ of 
it, and this, oh! my English brother”’ (the literary, dearly beloved brethren, is, 
by the way, even more tiresome than the correlative phrases of the pulpit), “ is 
the fact throughout. Those men whose familiarity was so disgusting to you, are 
having a good time of it. ‘They might be a little more civil, you say, ‘and yet 
read and write just as well. True; but they are arguing in their minds that 
civility to you will be taken by you for subservience, or for an acknowledgment 
of superiority ; and, looking at your habits of life, yours and mine together, I am 
not quite sure that they are altogether wrong. Have you ever realized to your- 
self as a fact that the porter who carries your boxes has not made himself inferior 
to you in the very act of carrying that box? If not, that is the very lesson 
which the man wishes to teach you.” 


What the habits of Mr. Trollope and his English brothers may be they 
best know ; but there are thousands upon thousands of English gentlemen 
who could honestly say that the mere fact that railway porters carry their 
boxes never gave them the least notion that they were their inferiors in 
the sense in which Mr. Trollope uses the word, and that they had no more 
need to learn the lesson which the porter wished to teach than they had to 
learn their alphabet. It is one of the most irritating things in the world to 
read confessions made on behalf of one’s nation of sins of which it is not 
guilty. 

The observation that the railway porters are having a good time, and that 
this is the fact throughout, sums up the greater part of Mr. Trollope’s 
observations on the social condition of America. It is perfectly true, and, 
as far as it goes, is most important. No doubt, labourers and mechanics are 
far richer, and their position in relation to other classes of society is far more 
important in America than it is here,— but what then? This state of things 
is the result of circumstances which it is useless to envy and impossible to 
imitate. If we could convert England into a continent as large as the United 
States, with vast forests, immense tracks of open land, boundless wealth in 
every province of the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms, their expe- 
rience would form a precedent for us, and the two countries might be com- 
pared. As it is, comparison is not impossible, but it is a difficult and intri- 
cate matter. We are what we are on each side of the Atlantic, and though 
it is monstrous absurdity and childishness to depreciate the greatness of a 
nation which is certainly the richest, and will probably become far the most 
powerful in the world, there is no need to fall down and worship it. To do 
so is a mere form of servility—the worship of wealth and power. It is just 
as mean to worship a country in which every labouring man can read and 


write, and has abundance to eat, drink, and wear, as it is to worship an old | 
Amongst intelligent and enthusiastic 


historical name or hereditary fortune. 
men in the present day--men like Mr. Trollope—there is much more reason 
to apprehend that an irrational and ignoble admiration should be excited by 


——$—$_.. 


a Yankee mechanic who can make s es and may rise to be President, 
than that the same feelings should ve produced by a rich gentleman. The 
objection is to the worship of rank or power at all as such, and not to the 
particular objects which it may select. The real question is how such oppor- 
tunities are used. People do not stand still in this world, They either 
improve or go back ; and in order to prove that the Americans really deserve 
admiration, it is not enough to show that they are boundlessly rich and 
wonderfully strong—every one knows that ; the real question is, what they 
do with their strength and riches? Mr. Trollope’s book does not answer this 
preaems nor does it do much towards supplying materials for answering it. 

t is a useful protest against many of the silly things which silly people 
say about America, but it teaches very little to a man who wishes really 
to understand that wonderful nation, and its prospects and place in the 
world. 








A WOMAN'S LIFE.* 


Novets may be divided into two classes, those which are founded upon 
observation of life at first hand, and those which are merely founded upon 
the pictures of life given in other novels. Too many novels written by ladies 
belong to this last class. Such writers, indeed, as Miss Austen show that the 
narrow field of view which a lady living in a dull English country village could 
command, might be made extensive enough to employ powers of the nicest 
observation and the most delicate imagination. Miss Bronté is a still more 
striking example. Her only materials—e dull Yorkshire village and a dreary 
Belgian school—would, in most people’s hands, have sent writers and readers 
to sleep, yet she succeeded not merely in forming a picture from them 
interesting, like a pre-Raphaelite painting, for prosaic accuracy, but what 
was far more difficult, in giving her portraits the force and dignity of highly 
imaginative works. In fact, the problem of making good novels out of 
homely and confined materials is exactly one well fitted for feminine talents, 
and which has been triumphantly solved by many of our best female novelists. 
But when ladies are not content to do what, after all, every novelist must do 
—to describe people they have seen and scenery they have visited,—they are 
apt to become the worst of novelists. They stray most widely and hopelessly 
from anything that ever does or can happen on earth. They have not had so 
many opportunities as men of seeing various ways of life, and they are more 
apt to accept with guileless simplicity the reports of former observers. Thus, 
it is a well-known fact that men who write novels invariably fail grievously 
and infallibly whenever they have to describe the legal complications which 
have such a strange attraction for novelists ; and yet most men have had 
occasion to acquire at least some vague popular notions concerning law and its 
intricacies ; but when a lady has to describe a trial for murder, or to discuss 
the effect of a will, she probably does not refer to any personal experiences, 
however faint, but only to her recollection of descriptions of trials for murder 
or difficulties about wills in the works of male novelists, who were themselves 
in outer darkness, Thus we only get a doubly diluted mixture of the real 
thing, we have merely the faulty reflection of a distorted image of 
the facts; and if the same principle is applied not only to the 
law but to the making love, and the quarrelling, and whatever 
else goes to filling up the lives of conventional characters of a novel, we get, 
as it were, a novel at second-hand, which bears the same kind of relation, in 
reality and distinctness, to genuine novels, that they bear to an account of 
real life. All the local colour has been washed out in the process. Most 
women, according to Pope, have no characters at all. Most women’s novels, 
we might add, have next to none. Too soft to bear any lasting mark of 
criticism, they are best distinguished as being in one, two, or three volumes. 
“ A Woman’s Life” is in two. It is not very easy to say much more about 
it, except that it is a very good illustration of the remarks we have just made. 
The persons in the plot are not impossible nor absurd. They are simply flat 
shades, which move about without exciting any particular interest, except mn 
the authoress. She seems really to hate the chief villain, for she goes on 
gradually killing him through more than a volume, evidently feeling real 
satisfaction in touching him up with twinges of gout and attacks of paralysis 
till that happy moment when, half-way through the second volume, he shrieks 
‘“ Madeleine!” in a voice of thunder, with all the concentrated energies of 
his being—and is dead. She also apparently is fond of her heroines, four 
daughters of an old lady, than whom, we are told, no one was ever more 
blessed in her daughters, and who were equally blessed in their mother. 
What the particular blessing was we have not yet been able to discover, 
except that of course they all had exquisite figures, perfect features, and 
heavenly dispositions. But this might have been foreseen. Certainly the 
family resemblance was extremely strong; for it would puzzle the acutest 
observer to say whether Martha was more like Helen than Helen was like 
Madeleine, or either of them like their mother. Most fortunately Fanny, 
the fourth, suffers, as long as she is allowed to live, from a severe spina 
complaint, which answers the purpose of the blue riband round the arm © 
the eldest twin. She has to do most of the heavenly resignation. A go 
deal, however, of that estimable quality is required in the course of the plot, 
which is rather of a singular character. Given, a lady with three exquisitely 
beautiful daughters, there is of course no difficulty in producing plenty ° 
those troubles which arise from marrying and giving in marriage ; each lady 
finds her own lover and goes through the necessary amount of perplexity 1 
being successfully united to him, and the narrative playfully skips from one 
sister to another, without the slightest connection between the ~_ 
different branches of the story. In fact, as one sister is kept in Englan¢, 





another in Ireland, and the third in the Crimea, through most of the book, 
there is little danger of any perplexing intricacies. But there is one remani 
able point of resemblance between all their histories. There is one invariable 
method by which every difficulty is introduced, and by which it is ultimately 
| solved ; viz., by some person more or less involved in it being taken despe- 

rately ill. After lying at death’s door for some time, they occasionally expi™ 

to the satisfaction of the benevolent reader ; but their strength of constit® 

tion is, as a rule, remarkable. We derived a feeble satisfaction in the am 
| of our progress through the novel, by speculating who would be the ~" 
person to be taken worse, and how many pages would be passed withom’ 
serious illness. Whenever there is a temporary lull of health amongst 





® A Woman's Life. By Mrs. Briscoe. Two vols. Saunders, Otley, & Co. 
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principal personages, the invalid sister comes in benevolently to keep up the 
general tone. : 

To give some notion of the power and variety with which this engine is 
worked, we will give a short outline of the fate of the chief actors. The 
scene opens with a venerable ape extremely ill, and taking a mean advan- 
tage of his position to compel his eldest daughter to marry a disagreeable and 
ancient general, She is forced to consent, and a priest immediately starts 
from behind the bed-curtains, and marries her out of hand, in defiance of 
paltry regulations as to banns or licences. The general is everything which 
a general ought not to be, and has a cousin who is a model of all manly 
excellences. If the characters were flesh and blood, and not mere walking 
lay figures, we should have some doubts as to the propriety of the cousin 
shies an early opportunity of telling the general’s wife that he loves her, 
and will never marry any one else. However, when she asks him mildly 
whether such love is right, he answers with such remarkable coolness that 
it certainly is, that we are inclined to believe that, in the code of the singular 
land of the nvvelist’s imagination, his declaration is considered creditable 
to all parties concerned. Fortunately, however, matters are soon brought 
toa crisis. The general suffers under gout, and upon his wife's trumping his 
best card in a game of whist, he looks steadily at her for an instant, and then 
gathering the cards hurriedly together, hurls them with furious violence at 
her, upsetting, as he does so, one of the candles off the table into her lap. 
The next moment “she was enveloped in a blaze of fire.’ Whilst she was 


being helped, “ he scolded, raved, and cursed after the most fiendish manner, | 


till quite exhausted with passion, he sank back upon the sofa, a prey to the 
most intolerable anguish.” The two illnesses now come into play with 
admirable effect. ‘The lady’s illness melts the heart of the amiable and 
gentlemanlike general, who gradually becomes sensible that he had expressed 
his feelings in rather too violent a fashion. He accordingly becomes recon- 
ciled to his wife. As soon as she begins to get well, and has, not unnaturally, 
made up her mind to leave his house, he becomes so desperately ill that she 
has to be reconciled to her husband. Everything is thus conveniently arranged, 
so that when the authoress mercifully kills him after a great variety of tor- 
tures, he is able to recommend her to marry the cousin after his death, which, 
after some very unnecessary coquetting, she accordingly does. The two other 
sisters have not quite so exciting a time of it. One of them is engaged to be 
married to an interesting curate. His mother, a spiteful old lady, resorts to 
the usual expedient of falling desperately ill, and declaring that she will die 
if he does not break off his engagement. He consencs after a little trouble, 
but takes the only way of apologising which the authoress is able to conceive, 
by falling into a consumption and dying gracefully after a few chapters in a 
heavenly frame of mind. The third sister marries a lord, whose family 
cut him off with a shilling in consequence, and she accompanies him 
and his regiment to the Crimea. Here he judiciously gets a bullet 
through his arm and a bayonet wound in his chest. His desperate 
illness, in consequence, reconciles him to his father, and his wife taking the 
opportunity of being seriously ill herself, reconciles his father to the marriage. 
His mother, however, still holds out in aristocratic coldness and pride. She 
evidently had not studied the fate of the other actors in the story. She is 
suddenly pitched out of her pony-carriage into a-deep quarry, and lights with 
her head on a sharp stone, Her intellects are rather confused by this sum- 
mary method of cure for a hard heart ; but as they come round the cure 
naturally follows. “The restoration of intellect brought with it an altered 
anda humbled mind, and a heart softened and ready to receive the daughter 
so long despised and rejected.” 

In the history of these three sisters we have counted in two volumes, 
besides sundry trifling complaints, nine cases of dangerous illness, of which 


four terminate fatally. In addition to this the illness and death of the fourth | 


sister is thrown in by way of bonus, not being in any way connected with 


any of the stories. If the novel is not good fur much in any other way, it | 


may be just worth while to look through it in order to remark the variety of 


ways in which one expedient. may be turned to account towards producing | 


incidents of a startling nature. It is true that it becomes monotonous in 
time. There is one question left, to which we despair of finding an answer. 
Why should this book be called “A Woman’s Life?” It might be called 
“The Three Sisters,” or ‘‘ Death, Disease, and Matrimony,’ or even “ Frag- 
mentary Scenes from the Lives of several Women ;” but it is no more fitly 
described as the life of a woman, than it would be as the life of an arch- 
bishop. Perhaps, however, if the question arises, why such a name should 
be given to it, it might be desirable to ask why the book should exist? 
and to such a question we can see no probability of finding an answer. 





THE FRENCHMAN’S LONDON GUIDE* 


Tus neat volume is calculated to be very useful to the visitors doutre 
Manche, who are now coming over in shoals innumerable for a sight of our 
world-famous Exhibition aid of our London world. That part of the book 
which gives an outline of the plan and contents of the Exhibition is mainly a 
translation of Mr. Robert Hunt’s “ Synopsis,’ published just before the 
Spi of the Exhibition, with the Royal Commissioners official sanction. 

€ greater part, however, of this serviceable manual for the Continental 
stranger consists of an original and pretty correct description of the ordinary 
features of this city. 


To begin with its provision for the most undeniable necessities of our com-_ 


mon nature, let us remark that one of the two district maps, which are tucked 
into a pocket of the cover, is annotated with a list of nearly three hundred 
ye-streets and sequestered corners, where the distressed foreigner, in a not 
unfrequent emergency, will be permitted, without offending against the 
prudery of our insular manners, to resort for relief. 
_ the other map just referred to—and without maps a local handbook would 
little avail—is really a good one of town and suburbs, from Kennington to 
Hampstead, and from Willesden to Mile-end, presenting the minutest details 
with clearness and accuracy unsurpassed in any map of London on the same 
scale. Turning now to the literary matter in these pages, we find that the 
leading chapter, entitled “Physionomie de Londres,” is very fairly written, 
sed on authentic statistical information, and conceived in a candid spirit. 








The writer a in some instances have been led into error by attempting an 
unattainable degree of arithmetical precision, as where, after stating that 
there are 3,500 licensed cabs and 2,800 omnibuses plying every day in our 
streets, he gives us 3,000 as the round number of all other sorts of carri 
from the brewer's dray to the private barouche, and even to the Bath chair. 
| Nothing is more deceptive than figures where no exact census has ever 
| been compiled. The real number, in this instance, must be far greater than 
_ he has set down ; but in some other matters the love of the marvellous 
betrays itself in a tone of exaggeration. The despatch of London morning 
newspapers by the early railway trains is an adaioatie performance ; but 
the Manchester and Liverpool merchants cannot yet read the T'imes at 
| breakfast, unless they breakfasted at noon, which they never do. But in the 
| account here given of the internal management of our mighty journalism— 
_ an object always of great astonishment to the foreigner—we do not find any 
| consi erable mistake, except it be the humorous notion of a column in the 
| Times being occupied with satirical reflections on “ the excessive embonpoint 
| of an alderman, side by side with an article upon the constitution 
| of the French Empire.” The English press affords, indeed, a graphic 
| epitome of the miscellaneous conversation and va ing incidents of 
| our social life; but this French observer does it the justice to acknow- 
| ledge that its political conduct is inspired by a consistent regard 
for the welfare and reputation of this country, and that it is, beyond 
_all comparison, the greatest instrument of moral influence in the 
civilized world. The chapter upon “ Underground London” will make our 
| Visitors acquainted with these gigantic projects of drainage and subterranean 
| road-making, of which only some traces are yet visible upon the surface, but 
| which are worthy to rank, when completed, with the most admirable works 
_ of urban convenience that have ever been designed. If our city do not 
compare advantageously with Paris and with certain other European capitals 
in its street architecture, it has many substantial advantages, besides that of 
| being the seat of unequalled wealth and of inviolate freedom, for which the 
writer of this “ Guide” is frankly disposed to give us credit. In short, we 
have no cause to complain of the view he has taken of most things notice- 
_ able in London. It will be gratifying to us if a hundred thousand of his 
countrymen, when they cross the Channel, in this season of a cosmopolitan 
festival, to see for themselves what sort of people we are, and what sort of a 
place we inhabit, should prefer to take him for their cicerone, instead of giving 
ear to the splenetic sarcasms of one or two Parisian littératewrs who have 
lately strayed our way. 

The middle division of this volume comprises a well-arranged itinerary or 
guide for eight days’ perambulations to the most interesting places in London 
and its accessible vicinity. The first day’s ramble, between Charing-cross 
and the Exhibition Palace at South Kensington, takes the stranger through 
Pall-mall, with its sumptuous club-houses ; through Piccadilly, with its 
| aristocratic mansions mis delightful views across the parks ; through Knights- 
| bridge to the Art College and Museum, which he will not call “ the Brompton 
| Boilers,” but in which he is bidden to admire one of the most successful of 
| our public educational institutions. The Horticultural Society's Gardens 
are then described, and if he has attended to all the curious and pleasing 
objects pointed out to him on the way, he may turn back at the doors of the 
International Exhibition, contented with a fair day’s entertainment. His 
second tour will be, starting again from Charing-cross, down to Whitehall, 
the Palace of Parliament, and the Abbey, by Victoria-street to the Queen's 
| Palace, returning through St. James’s Park, thence up the Haymarket, and across 
| Leicester-square to Covent-garden, noticing our principal theatres here. 
| The third day will take him across the Green-park and Hyde-park to 
| Tyburnia and the Great Western Railway, bringing him back along Oxford- 
street to the British Museum, which is sufficiently described. On the fourth 
day he goes eastward along the Strand, Fleet-street, Ludgate-hill, climbs to 
the top of St. Paul’s, looks about him there, then passes on to climb the 
| Monument and look about him again ; then inspects the Tower and descends 
in the Thames Tunnel. The fifth day leads him into the transpontine 
regions of Lambeth and Southwark, but allows him to come back over London- 
_ bridge and through Cheapside, by Newgate, up Holborn, home again to 
| OCharing-cross. Barclay & Perkins’s Brewery is described, as well as Lam- 
| beth Palace, with the Lollard’s Tower, Bethlem Hospital, the Royal Exchange, 
| Mansion House, and Bank of England, Guildhall, the Post-oftice, Bartho- 
_ lomew’s and Christ’s Hospital, with other less known institutions. On the 
| sixth day our indefatigable guest is walked off to Baker-street and St. John’s- 
| wood, returning through the Regent’s-park and street of that ilk, which is 
| said to be the only one having any pretensions to taste or beauty in all London. 

He will be glad, after all this experience of the London pavements, to get 
| away on the seventh day to Kew, Richmond, and Hampton Court. On the 
' eighth, he may go down the river to Greenwich, Blackwall, and Woolwich ; 

after which let him visit the Crystal Palace, and having thus made himself a 

little acquainted with the outward aspects of the British metropolis, he is 

free to study the arts and industry of all nations at the Universal 

Exhibition. 

The Guide Jeffs is furnished, moreover, with tabular schedules of money, 
weights, and measures, lists of the hotels, bankinyg-houses, places of amuse- 
ment, foreign consulates and legations, extracts from the customs’ tariff, 
postal charges, railway, omnibus, and cab fares, besides many other details 
of that sort. It will make the visit to London easier and more comfortable 
for all our Continental friends, who may come to see us, if they will, in any 
number, and be sure of an honest English welcome. 








ART AND MUSIC. 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 
FIFTH NOTICE. | 
397. Webster: Old Eves and Young Eyes.—Vastly better than the very poor 
and very popular picture of “ Roast Pig,” which forms the remaining contribn- 
tion of Mr. Webster to this gallery. The little girl who is threading the widow's 


needle, though plain and clumsy in person, is quite true in her expression of 
onerous resoluteness ; the head of the widow herself is very superior to most of 


ees - ; : ; . Webster’s models. 
Wj goite & Londres et a1l’Exposition Universelle de 1862, Par Un Cosmopolite, London: | Mr. Web 
° 8. 


402, Wells: Constance, Second Daughter of FP. Duckingfield P. Astley, Bsq.— 
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The face is rather staring and apathetic, which may not be Mr. Wells’s fault. 
The coiour forms a vigorous contrast, which would not, in all hands, be so artistic 
as we here find it: a solid dark greenish-blue curtain opposing three hues of 
yellow,—the pale tint of the girl's dress, the brightness of two canary-birds, and 
the bronzy amber of the sofa-cushions. 

403. Opie: Brought before his Betters—A boy who has been stealing apples 
confronted with the tremendous presence of the squire. This is clever and facile 
in action, in the telling of the story, and in the painting as well; but it has too 
much of smudgy slapdash in manner. 

409. G. H. Thomas : Rotten Row.—There is not much use in treating a subject 
of this kind in a large oil picture: Mr. Doyle’s outline in the Cornhill Magazine 
is quite enough for it. The picture is fairly successful, and like the thing; but, 
although it does not sin by any positive vulgarity, it fails in the high-bred air 
which the subject requires. 

413. Prehn: Postilion returning Home with his Horses, in Rhenish Prussia.— 
A clever bit of white morning light, carefully detailed and studied in all the 
various features of the subject. 

415. A. H. Burr: The Mask.—This is a very able domestic picture ; a little 
healthy indifference to dexterity of handling and management would make it 
excellent. The expressions throughout are particularly lively and well caught ; 
there is a singular truth of chuckling brilliancy in the eye of the little girl 
who comes in-doors hiding her face with the mask, and bubbles over with delight 
at the fun. 

417. Hayward : The Heron's Haunt.—A very sweet and finely felt landscape ; 
the drawing of a superior order, the surface a little dry. The evening grey is 
mixing itself with the strong river-side greens: the ruddy orange of the horizon 
dies into greenish yellows in the upper sky. It is seldom that a young painter 
comes out with a work uniting so much sentiment with resolute realization as 
this of Mr. Hayward’s. 

424. C. E. Johnson: A Winter's Evening.—This also is an able and most 
faithful view, treating a fact as the painter has seen it, without any reference 
to what other men may have seen or recorded, or may fancy. We have the 
swampy margin of a lake, unruffled by any breath of wind: the snow of the 
higher hill-summits yellowed in the clear but waning light of sunset, amid which 
the crescent moon gains distinctness. Some marsh-haunting birds people the 
silence, but no human figure. 

431. W. Linnell: The Gleaner’s Return.—A superb landscape on a large, 
striking scale; extraordinary in pitch of colour and depth of tone, and the most 
prominent landscape of the year, though perhaps one by Mr. Inchbold (No. 572) 
is properly the best. The gloaming sky is almost entirely burning red cloud, 
leaving only two rifts of open green: copper green are the grassy knolls along 
which the gleaners return, with the remoter hills emerging in their intervals, 
intensely blue. The foreground is admirable for freedom and graceful natural 
fulness, while the figures, much larger in scale than in most landscapes, have a 
truth and harmony of character and design quite as unusual. The formless, 
lumpy appearance of the hilly ground is the most serious blemish of the picture ; 
the flaming colour of the sky startles most eyes, though its fault, if any, is cer- 
tainly not exaggerated force of colour, but rather some shade of failure in 
catching the right hue. On the whole, this work even exceeds the excellence of 
the one which Mr. W. Linnell had last year, and promises him a triumphant and 
in some respects unrivalled career. 

433. Desanges: The Battle of Inkerman.—This is by far the largest picture in 
the Academy, and is not by any means a bad battle piece, as such things go. 
The volleys of smoke, explosion-fires, and such other adjuncts of the scene, are 
skilfully managed. The moment chosen is after the Zouaves have come up on 
the right, and the fortune of the day is now assured. 

435. Phillips: The late Sir Henry Lawrence, K.C.B., painted for the Lawrence 
Asylum, India.—Mr. Phillips bears the reputation of being our best portrait- 
painter of the day for a thoughtful head. There is some ground for the opinion ; 
and the present head, eminently thoughtful, politic, and forecasting, haggard 
with the workings of the mind, is one of his best. The hero of the year of 
mutiny is represented seated in his study, and pondering some plans which lie 
before him. 

448. Inchholl: Tintagel, Coriwall.—The least remarkable of Mr. Inchbold’s 
three contributions, yet none the less excellent. The execution is more sketchy 
than usual, but solid, and the facts of the scene are given with exact completeness. 
The sky, as the day closes into twilight, is greenish, with a violet cloud-bank at 
the horizon, streaked with yellow. This is a model for true local painting, 
elaborate in the number and actuality of the facts expressed, ready and untram- 
melled in the representation of them. 


THE HANDEL FESTIVAL. 


AtTHovuGnu the musical week has been a very busy one, and has not been 
wanting in general interest, we are yet compelled to defer our notice on the 
opera and concerts for a few days, in order to devote our attention exclusively to 
the great event of the season. The Handel Festival, which has been the general 
topic of conversation for the last twelvemonth, is now un fait accompli. It has 
been a success, both in an artistic and pecuniary sense, which was not the case 
with the Festivals held at the Crystal Palace in 1857 and 1859. It was then 
very generally admitted that a “‘ Handel Festival” was more a thing to be seen 
than to be heard, whilst now, few will deny that the musical feast which has 
just been brought to a conclusion has been as much a triamph of art as a profit- 
able speculation. ‘“ Experience,” says a great author, “is by industry achieved.” 
What has hitherto been deemed an impossibility, industry has accomplished. It 
has transformed the Central Transept of the Crystal Palace into a splendid 
concert-room. By the erection of a solid boarded roof, covering in the whole 
space occupied by the performers, and extending twenty-four feet beyond the 
front, the sonority of the orchestra has not only been increased, but it has con- 





siderably augmented the power and effect of the choral forces, while enabling 
the singers to be heard in all parts of the vast area. We think, however, that 
the acoustic arrangements might be still further improved by the application of 
sounding-board, so as to do away with the strong reverberation, and concentrate 
the sound still more within the space set apart for the audience. We wonld also 
suggest, as long as the orchestra remains in its present condition, that a more 
sparing use be made of huge brass instruments and big drums, inasmuch as 
these additions rather tend to injure than to enhance the effect. The placing of 
saxophones and ophicleides at a certain distance from each other apart from the 
rest of the performers, and among the singers, may possibly act as a support to 
the voices, but the echo of these instruments is at times so strong that it results 
in confusion, and destroys the object in view. Mr. Costa, who, in ordinary per. 
formances, is rather apt to accelerate the tempi, on this occasion very wisely 
slackened his pace, thereby at once adding weight to the great choral masses, 
and allowing the voices to develop themselves with ease. That the performance 
of certain choruses was occasionally somewhat unsteady is not to be wondered 
at, remembering that the band and chorus consisted of four thousand performers; 
but on the whole it must be admitted that a more magnificent performance of 
Handel’s sublime works has not been heard in this or any other country. To 
compare it with any of the great provincial meetings is out of the question, 
The Handel Festival at the Crystal Palace is entirely a thing sui generis. It 
must be recorded as one of the most remarkable achievements of modern times, 
unprecedented in the annals of musical art. 

Our readers are, no doubt, aware that the festival extended over six days, 
commencing on Saturday with a public rehearsal, and ending on the Friday 
following with ‘‘ Israel in Egypt.’”” Wednesday was set apart for a selection from 
several oratorios and other works of Handel, the ‘‘ Messiah”’ being announced for 
Monday, the inauguration day. A hundred and twenty years have now elapsed 
since that great masterpiece was first performed under the direction of the illus. 
trious composer. The event was thus recorded in a journal of that time :— 
“This day (13th of April, 1742) will be performed Mr. Handel’s new grand 
sacred oratorio, called ‘The Messiah.’ The stewards of the Charitable Musical 
Society (Dublin) request the favour of the ladies not to come with hoops this day 
to the music-hall in Fishamble-street. The gentlemen are desired to come with. 
out their swords.’ Weare not informed whether the ladies and gentlemen com. 
plied with the request of the stewards of the “charitable society.” We doubt, 
however, had so uncharitable a demand been made by the stewards of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, whether our English ladies would have parted with their 
much-abused elastic ‘‘ hoops,” though the gentlemen, of course, would have seen 
no difficulty in coming without their swords. Ofthe performance itself no praise 
can be excessive. A more noble rendering of Handel's lofty theme it is impos. 
sible to conceive. The choruses, ‘“ Unto usa child is born,” ‘ Glory to God,’ 
‘* His yoke is easy,” all in the first part, were given to perfection. The stupendous 
** Hallelujah Chorus,” and the glorious “‘ Amen,” created likewise a deep impres- 
sion. The first thing that would strike the attentive listener would be the absence 
of all effort by which the performances were characterised. In an ordinary hall, 
however large its dimensions, the least defect becomes apparent. The attention 
of the hearer is constantly arrested by the individual exertion of the players or 
singers. In so immense a space, however, and with so large a body of performers, 
this is no longer the case. All that is heard isa vast volume of sound, pure, rich, 
and legitimate, sent forth by a multitude of people, uniting, as it were, in one 
hymn of praise. Equally fine is the effect of the solo voices. So great is the 
improvement produced by the present arrangements, that a single voice, whic! 
was formerly scarcely audible, now reaches the furthest extremity of the tran- 
sept clearly, and every syllable is distinctly heard. Mdlles. Tietjens and Parepa, 
Madame Sainton-Dolby, and Messrs. Sims Reeves, Belletti, and Weiss, who 
were the principal singers in the “‘ Messiah,’ never appeared to greater advau- 
tage, and never sang more beautifully than on this occasion. It is needless to 
signalise every particular song, or to dilate upon the merits of each singer. Their 
readings in the ‘‘ Messiah’’ are too well known to need comment. 

The performance on Wednesday, though varied in attraction and of equal 
excellence, was not quite so fully attended as on the preceding Monday. This, 
we think, was partly owing to the general impression derived from the expe- 
rience of the last festival, that pieces of a lighter character, such as the airs “ Let 
the bright Seraphim,” from the oratorio of ‘‘ Samson,’’—* Sound an alarm,” fron 
“ Judas Maccabeeus,’’—“ Love in her eyes sits playing,” from “ Acis and Galatea, ’ 
—** Revenge! Revenge! Timotheus cries,” from the ode “ Alexander's Feast,” 
“Hush, ye pretty warbling choir,” from the same work,—and “ Haste thee, 
nymph,” for solo voice and chorus, would be less effective in so large a building than 
in an ordinary concert-room. Those who had the good fortune to be present 01 
this occasion, will no doubt entertain a different opinion, and will readily acknow- 
ledge that the “selection day” yielded in no respect to the other days, as far 4 
the performance and the character of the music are concerned. In a programme 
consisting of about thirty pieces,—a lovely bouquet, so to say, culled from the 
choicest flowers,—it is hard to decide which were the most beautiful and the most 
worthy of praise. Among the choruses, if we are allowed to express an opinion, 
we would cite “ Let their celestial concerts,’ preceded by the air and chorts 


| “ Return, O God of Hosts,” the solo being sung by Madame Sainton-Dolby, fro" 


the oratorio of ‘“‘ Samson,’—the beautiful chorus, “O Father, whose Almighty 


| power,” followed by the air “Sound an alarm” (Mr. Sims Reeves), and the 


-chorus, ‘‘ We hear, we hear,” from “ Judas Maccabzeus,’’—and, above all, the 
chorus from “ Saul,” “ Envy ! eldest born of hell !””—as the most remarkable. T) 
effect of the sudden piano on the words,— 


** Hide thee in the blackest night, 
Virtue sickens at thy sight,”’ 


| in the last-mentioned chorus, was indescribably beautiful. The same may b 


| giant composer. 


said of the chorus from “ Solomon” (encored), “‘ May no rash intruder distur! 


their soft hours,’ one of the most picturesque and fanciful inspirations of 
s pm 


Here again the wonderfully subdued tone of the voices I 
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duced a delightful impression. However grand and imposing the singing of so 
large a body of choristers may be when uniting in a general “fo. e,” it does not 
come up to the touching effect and grateful sensation of a combined “ piano.” 
One of the great features in the selection was the solo and chorus from Dryden’s 
ode on St. Cecilia’s day, the solo being given by Mdlle. Tietjens. The celebrated 
Signora Francesina (Elizabeth du Parc), we learn from the preface to the text, 
was the original singer of the solo. We question, however, whether the “ cele- 
brated signora” could have surpassed the equally famous German songstress, for 
both her voice and her execution were the theme of universal admiration, An air 
and a chorus from “ L’ Allegro,’’— 
** Haste thee, nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest and youthful jollity ”’ 


(capitally sung by Mr. Weiss, and warmly encored), excited general mirth, by 
the way, in which the 
** Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles, 
Nods, and becks, and wreathéd smiles,”’ 

are illustrated by the composer, and were expressed by the singers. Madame 
Lemmens-Sherrington, inthe graceful air,“ Hush, ye Pretty Warbling Choir,” 
instead of silencing the “ warbling choir” by her charming singing, seemed to 
invite the feathered tribe within the building to imitate her “ thrilling strains,” 
and to join her in her love-song. The subsequent air, “ Love in her eyes sits 
playing,” was given with the sweetest expression by Mr. Sims Reeves, whose 
singing throughout the performance could not be surpassed. The third part of 
the concert consisted of several double choruses from the oratorio of ‘‘ Solomon,” 
in which Madame Sainton-Dolby, to whom the solo part was entrusted, again 
greatly distinguished herself. Indeed, no great festival would be complete without 
her presence and assistance. But for the disagreeable loudness of the organ 
accompaniment, the execution of these double choruses would have been unex- 
ceptionable. Not only in this particular instance, but wherever the organ is 
employed, the voices of the singers were almost drowned by the tremendous 
power of the instrument. Indeed, the drums, the brass, and the organ, did more 
harm than good. Mr. Costa, who conducted most admirably throughout, and 
deserves great credit for his energy and zeal, would do well in future to subdue 
the tone of these noisy reinforcements. The performance concluded most bril- 
liantly with the martial and patriotic strain, “ See, the conquering Hero comes.” 

Of the third festival day, the grandest of the three, we must speak in brief 
terms. As was anticipated, it attracted the largest number of visitors, for 
“Tsrael in Egypt”’ now shares the popularity with the “ Messiah,” and for the 
exhibition of choral strength offers even wider scope than its glorious companion, 
It is hardly credible, though we have it on undoubted authority, that this gigantic 
work was composed in the short space of seventeen days, viz., from the Ist to the 
llth, and from the 15th to the 20th of October, the remainder of the month 
being devoted to the filling up and revision of what had previously been written. 
It would appear that the oratorio was at first but coldly received, and was con- 
sidered too long, for at the repetition of the performance, an announcement was 
made that ‘‘ the oratorio will be shortened, and intermixed with songs.’ It does 
not seem, however, that in its new form it met with greater success, since we 
read, that the work was withdrawn for a period of sixteen years, when Handel 
again ventured to bring it out. The causes assigned for the supposed failure 
of “Israel in Egypt’? were—first, the large number of choruses following each 
other in rapid succession; and secondly, the inadequacy—in Handel’s time—of 
the executive means to give expression to his lofty conception. Be this as 
it may, certain it is that these causes no longer exist, and that both 
the splendid choruses and the present means of executing them have 
contributed to the success, and secured the popularity of the oratorio. 
We shall not enter into a minute description of the performance. Like 
the “ Messiah,” it has long been considered the greatest achievement of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, and of the chief choral bodies of the provincial towns; but on no 
occasion do we remember having heard the entire work so uniformly well executed. 
The few recitatives and airs occurring in the oratorio were in the hands of 
Madlle. Tietjens, Madame Sainton-Dolby, and Madame Rudersdorff; while the 
tenor and bass parts were entrusted to Mr. Sims Reeves, Signor Belletti, and 
Mr. Weiss, who all fully maintained their well-earned reputation. A printed 
circular informed the audience that “the Committee regret being under the 
necessity of announcing that, owing to unforeseen circumstances, they are 
deprived of the services of Mr. Santley at the Festival. The music allotted to 
that gentleman will, in consequence, be sung by Mr. Weiss, who has kindly con- 
sented to undertake it.” What those “unfortunate circumstances” are, we 
know not, but we greatly suspect that “the music allotted” to Mr.?Santley 
(amounting to a single duet—‘“ The Lord is a man of war”) had something to do 
with this unpleasant contretemps. The accomplished baritone had a right, we 
think, to expect a more generous treatment. We have only to add that the 
National Anthem was performed both at the commencement and at the conclu- 
Sion of the Festival, which will long be remembered as the most remarkable 
musical event of the year 1862. 


—_— --_-- —— 





CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE, 


Since the failure of the black-lead mines at Borrowdale, Cumberland, the 
“covery of a new source of this valuable mineral has been a matter of con- 
siderable importance. The International Exhibition contains several magnificent 
*pecimens; the Siberian black-lead trophy recently erected in the nave, intro- 
duces an entirely new locality for the supply of graphite. The mineral in the | 
‘rophy is carved and polished into a variety of shapes, so that it is somewhat 








cult to judge of its quality from a mere inspection; but in the Siberian Court 
“everal blocks of the graphite may be seen just as they came from the mine, and | 
ae thoroughly examined by those who take an interest in the subject. The | 
eral seems tolerably good, and occurs in considerable masses and veins a foot 
°F eighteen inches in thickness, We are not acquainted with an exact analysis 


of it, but we believe it contains a somewhat large quantity of oxide of iron, which 
would materially diminish its commercial value, Whilst this Siberian graphite, 
owing to its prominent position, has been the subject of much comment, the 
equally fine specimens exhibited in the Canadian department have been passed 
over almost unnoticed. The quality of this, as far as can be judged from a mere 
inspection, appears to be very good,—it has a foliated texture, the lamina being 
flexible. The masses are very large, quite equal to those from Siberia, and alto- 
gether we think that these mines will prove a valuable addition to the already 
known sources of black-lead. Several good]specimens of graphite are also 
exhibited from Ceylon, India, and other places, but none equal the Siberian or 
Canadian mineral in magnitude and beauty. A fine collection of specimens of 
plumbago, from most of the known localities, is also shown by the Plumbago 
Crucible Company. 

A most interesting and instructive series of specimens illustrating a new mode 
of treating and purifying graphite, is exhibited by the discoverer of the process, 
Dr. Brodie, Professor of Chemistry in the University of Oxford. By this mode 
of treatment the commonest variety of graphite, which can be obtained plen- 
tifully, but is of very little value, can be converted into cakes equal to the best 
native varieties of the mineral. The coarse lumps, containing a large proportion 
of oxide of iron, silica, and other gritty materials, are first finely powdered, and 
boiled in hydrochloric acid, to remove lime, part of the iron, and similar impu- 
rities. The next operation consists in heating the dried powder with a mixture 
of diluted sulphuric acid and chlorate of potash. This mixture has the property 
of evolving a considerable quantity of oxygen gas when it is heated, and the 
graphite enters into some sort of combination with this gas and the acid, the 
nature of which is, however, not very well understood. Professor Brodie shows 
specimens of this sulphuric acid compound; in appearance it is very similar 
to the coarsely powdered graphite, the lustre, however, being somewhat 
different. When this is heated in the dry state a remarkable change 
takes place; the gas which is intimately combined with the graphite is 
suddenly evolved, and tears the particles of the’ mineral asunder, swelling it up 
to twenty or thirty times its original volume, and reducing it to a most intimate 
state of division. The operation being almost parallel to that brought out some 
years ago by Claussen for treating flax, the fibres of which were blown out and 
disintegrated in a similar manner by the sudden liberation of carbonic acid in the 
pores, reducing it toa material similar to cotton, The disintegrated graphite is 
then shaken up with water, and the coarser particles, consisting of gritty 
matter, &c., quickly fall to the bottom of the liquid, the graphite remaining 
suspended. This is then poured off from the heavier particles, and the suspended 
graphite separated from it by filtration, or other means, and dried. In this form 
it presents the appearance of shrivelled up leaves, not unlike some of Dr. Hassell’s 
tea. It has the colour of black lead, but is quite devoid of lustre, and is excessively 
light, so much so that it is almost impossible to remove the cover from the jar 
without sending a cloud of the powder into the air, The original appearance of 
the graphite can, however, be restored to this light powder by pressure: a 
portion squeezed between the thumb and finger immediately flakes into 
one mass, and the slightest friction communicates to it a brilliant lustre. 
The last of the series of bottles exhibited by the Professor contains 
several solid lumps of graphite produced by squeezing the powder toge- 
ther under immense pressure. We should imagine from the appearance of 
them that they are not such favourable specimens as could be produced by 
forcing the particles of the powder together in some of the hydraulic presses 
specially constructed for this purpose, the air being at the same time exhausted 
from its pores. By this mode of treatment we have no doubt that blocks superior 
in quality to the finest native black lead could be obtained. The product may 
be considered as chemically pure carbon, and leaves no appreciable amount of 
ash on incineration. Professor Brodie’s process has now been before the scientific 
world for some years, but we are not aware that it has yet been taken up commer- 
cially by any firm; this apathy on the part of our manufacturers is rather sur- 
prising, as the process seems to offer no practical difficulties, whilst the expense of 
converting an almost waste product into a very valuable substance is but trifling. 


——— a 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Turee Hunprep-rpounp Armstrong Gun AND Wrovucut-tron Sior. — 
The twelve-ton Armstrong gun which, according to Mr. Bernal, was destroyed, 
has been this week fired for the first time with a wrought-iron spherical shot. 
The experiment took place, on Thursday, at Shoeburyness, and the shot was 
fired at Mr. Scott Russell’s target, as the “ Warrior” target has been pulled to 
pieces. The usual charge of 50lb. of powder was used, and the shot weighed 
160lb. The range was 200 yards, as before. The result obtained was very 
satisfactory, and more damage has been done by this projectile than has ever 
yet been inflicted by a single shot. Although the shot recoiled after impact the 
target was completely penetrated, and a large number of pieces of plate were 
driven into the wooden section of a ship against which the target rests. The 
whole of this section of the ship as well as the target, which of itself weighs 34 
tons, was driven back half an inch by this one shot. The shot itself was found 
unbroken, but much flattened. It is well known that cast-iron shot are broken by 
striking iron plates only even of small thickness, and have to do all the remaining 
work in their fragmentary form. Artillerists will, therefore, understand the 
importance of the above experiment. 


CATALOGUE or Nesute.—A general catalogue of nebule to the epoch 1860, is 
in progress of formation at the Royal Observatory chiefly from data furnished by 
Sir John Herschel. 


— —.—- — -  - —_— -_— 
—_——— ———— 


LEARNED SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 


Royal Society, June 19th. The President, General Sabine, in the chair.— 
This was the last meeting of the session, and upwards of twenty papers were 
read in abstract, some of them very important communications. Of those of 
particular interest may be especially noticed :—‘‘On Fermat's Theorem of the 
Polygonal Numbers,” by the Right Hon. Sir Frederick Pollock; “On the Photo- 
graphic Transparency of various Bodies, and on the Photographic Effects of 
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Metallic and other Spectra obtained by means of the Electric Spark,” by Dr. | 
W. A. Miller; “On the Long Spectrum of the Electric Light,’ by Professor | 
G. G. Stokes ; “ Further Observations on the Distribution of Nerves to the Ele- 
mentary Fibres of Striped Muscle,” by Dr. Lionel Beale ; ‘On the Anatomy and 
Physiology of the Spongiad,” by Dr. Bowerbank; “ Preliminary Researches on 
Thalliam,”’ by Mr. Crookes ; and “On the Loess of the Valleys of the South of 
England, and of the Somme and the Seine,” by Mr. Prestwich. 

The latter paper was an important addition to a former paper which we 
reported in our number of 5th of April last, in which Mr. Prestwich referred the 
gravels and sands, with flint implements and mammalian remains of the south of 
England and the north of France to old river action at different levels. In this 
second paper the author shows that the loess of the same districts is intimately 
connected with the origin of these river valleys and fluviatile high and low level 
gravels. One difficulty in understanding the spread of the loess in England and 
France has always been the greatly different levels in which it occurs, being 
egar in the bottom of the valleys, and occurring at from 100 to 300 feet above, 

which evidently place it beyond the reach of inundations with the valleys 
existing in their present state. 

But if, instead of at these existing low-levels the valleys are taken at the levels 
the author showed them to have had at the period of the upper high-level gravels, 
it will give for the old river-levels 100 to 200 feet above their present channels; 
and,'therefore, this will reduce the difference of level of the higher deposits of 
loess to be accounted for to 100 or 150 feet. This is still considerable, but it 
brings the whole of the loess within the possible range of inundations of the old 
post-pliocene rivers at different periods of that age—the higher beds of loess 
having been deposited during overflows at an early period, and before the exca- 
vation of the present valleys (such high grounds being still bounded by higher 
hills! that limited its spread), and the lower beds during and after the excavation 
of the valleys, and while some of the old meteorological conditions still 
prevailed. This deposit thus furnishes—what was wanting in the arguments 
of the former paper—a measure of the large quantity of water formerly 
brought down by the post-pliocene rivers during floods, and showing there- 
fore how far they exceeded their present representatives, and consequently 
how great must have been their erosive power. In all rivers subject to 
flood three forms of sediment will be deposited :—I1st. Gravel or shingle 
in the channel; 2ndly. Sand in the more sheltered places; and 3rdly. Fine silt, 
where the flood waters spread and rest. In such manner the author con- 
ceives the gravels and the loess of all the levels to have been formed, as shown 
in the following diagram, which represents one side of a valley :— 


If, therefore, the flood-water origin of 
the loess be admitted, it follows that as it 
is found rising from 50 to 100 feet above 
the highest beds of the gravels which 
mark the channel-levels of the old rivers, 
it gives a measure of the floods at that 
period, showing that they rose at times, 
like the rivers in the Arctic regions, but 
to even a greater extent, high above their 
summer levels. The main point contended 
for in the former paper, of the fresh-water origin of the gravels and the 
agency of ice, is confirmed, whilst a measure is obtained of the large quantity of 
water flowing down the old pleistocene rivers in time of flood ; and proof obtained 
that the several and seemingly distinct deposits of loess and high- and low-level 
gravels are of contemporaneous origin, and but two phases of one condition. The 
organic remains of the two deposits are of the same species. 

Royal Institution, 20th June, Professor Faraday lectured “On Gas Glass- 
Furnaces.”’"—-We need not say the noble room of this institution was filled to 
overflowing to hear one of those charming addresses, which, although their 
deliverer confesses himself past the plenitude of his powers, are still almost 
unequalled, and still make the reporter's task a difficult duty, for that expres- 
sive and eloquent rapidity of speech with which they are delivered leaves him— 
especially when moreover restricted, as in our case, for space—nothing but the 
power to preserve a feeble echo of the “‘ words that enchanted.” 

“ A few weeks since,” the lecturer began, “I was in a place of such beauty and 
force that I stood enchanted—it was in the glass factory of Messrs. Chance of 
Birmingham. Much as I knew of furnaces I paused before these. I saw a 
luminous glory controlled by a single man. No dirt, no smoke, no ashes, every- 
thing as perfect as imagination could conceive, and a light so intense that even, 
philosophically speaking, “to look at it was like looking at the sun.” Pointing 
to the great diagram-screen behind him, some twenty feet square, as representing 
the internal space of the furnace, in which were four great earthen pots con- 
taining each two tons of glass in process of manufacture, the lecturer said he had 
thought that although he could not bring before them so glorious a scene—for 
which he could find no parallel but in Milton’s wonderful description of the abode 
of the angels of the sun—he had thought he might well instruct his hearers in 
the principles by which so much beauty and force were elicited and controlled by 
the intellect of man. Taking Mr. Abel's experiment of burning powdered carbon 
in oxygen, by which an intensely vivid light was produced, as an illustration of the 
wonderful heat and brightness of the gas furnace, he proceeded to show that this 
carbon and oxygen were sources from which its force and power were derived, but 
that this force and power depended on the condition to which the carbon was 
brought. He then showed the advantage of the mobility of the gas flame by blowing 
some lcyopodium from a tube through the flame of a spirit-lamp, and thus exploding 
it in the air, the burning cloud in its fiery ascent showing the vertical force of its 
licking and rolling flames. Other things were effected by gas. Many years ago, in 
a factory for the manufacture of pyroligneous acid, the surplus gas had been 
economized to heat the retort, and what was coarsely effected by coals in the old- 
fashion system is effected now by tubes of gas, without any of the foulness of 
such coal combustion. In the Royal Institution they did not deal with pecuniary 
matters, but when science had a value for mankind they did not despise its 
proper reward; and but for their commercial benefit the wonderful scientific 
means now under notice never would have been employed. Mr. Chance uses 
the carbon by converting the carbonic acid, which is the production of the com- 
plete combustion of carbon and oxygen, into carbonic oxide. 

Carbonic acid we know extinguishes every combustible substance, even phos- 
phorus ; but carbonic oxide, still a gas, is a compound, which contains twice the 
amount of carbon, and, though not a supporter of combustion, is nevertheless com- 
bustible. Carbonic oxide was here lighted in a bell-glass, when its flames burnt away 
without leaving the slightest residue or tarnish on the vessel. In the combination 
of carbonic acid, the affinity of carbon and oxygen is so nearly satisfied that it is 
only by prolonging their sojourn together that we get the other compound—car- 
bonic oxide. 

How, then, is this fuel’to be got, and what is to be effected with it when we 
get it? By means of models and diagrams, the lecturer explained the various 














b bb”, Loess; d, High-level gravels ; 
e c', Low-level gravels : 
m,n, o, Levels of old flood waters. 





parts and processes of the glass-factory, taking first, “‘ the producer of the fuel,” 


in which coal was introduced from above, and falling down a “ shute”’ placed at 
a gentle angle, banked up the tire which was burning below with a layer of coal 
two or three feet thick, the air drawing slowly in, the product of combustion, car. 
bonic acid, was retained in the producer sufficiently long to become converted 
into carbonic oxide; the hydrocarbons and other volatile products of this slow 
distillation also going over, water was let in, and the steam being decomposed 
and its hydrogen set free, more carbonic oxide was, in this way, produced ; all 
that remained of the coal being a little ash, the only solid refuse, which was 
carried away. Mr. Faraday then contrasted the old furnaces, such as he had 
seen in his youth from Blackfriars-bridge in use at Lambeth. In these all the 
impurities played about inside the furnace, and involved the necessity of carefully 
covered pots. Now these impurities are got rid of in the “ producer” yards 
away from the glass-works, and never come into the gas furnace at all. In the 
carbonic oxide was obtained a perfectly cleanly fuel, which can be carried jp 
tubes for any distance—a mile off if required—and used uninjured in power, 
What a wonderful thing is this power of conveying gas in pipes! and how pro. 
me in the works of intellect is our age when we accept such wonders as common 
things ! 

There was only one objection, Mr. Faraday said, he took to the carbonic oxide, 
It was a poisonous substance; but no injury whatever in its application, in 
Messrs. Chance’s or other furnaces, had occurred to any of the hundreds of 
workmen employed. There was a great deal of mystery about carbonic oxide 
and all that could be said was that things were good or bad according to circum. 
stances, and that we do not know enough of carbonic oxide to condemn it under 
all circumstances. 

He then went on to describe the “regenerator.’”’ If a furnace be heated in 
any way its smoke or residue must pass away. In the old glass furnaces, such 
as he had referred to, after the fire had heated the covered pots, the smoke 
was carried off by a cone or general chimney, and it was very commonly 
the case that the whole was red-hot to the top, quantities of carbonic oxide 
being thrown off into the atmosphere as waste—the same carbonic oxide which 
is now purposely produced and economized. All the heat, too, which thus 
reddened the furnace was radiated away, and the object of the “regenerator” 
was to save this heat and return it to the furnace. This was so effectually 
done that at the exit of the burnt gaseous fuel after it had done all its work it 
retained only a temperature of 300°. We all know the value of a handkerchief 
before the mouth in cold weather. Without it you cast out warm breath and 
take in cold air, but with it some of the heat is left in the handkerchief, and in 
this way you have a “ regenerator.’””’ The model exhibited was an earthen vessel, 
the lining of which was filled with bits of brick, and heated by a gas flame for a 
time. Gun cotton was pressed and rubbed against its sides, and even held over 
the opening at top, without any change being produced in it, the air which passed 
off upwards being cool. If, however, being closed at the top and bottom, a 
downward draught was produced in the apparatus by the bellows applied to a 
hole above, or the breath, the intensity of the heated air below was shown by its 
exploding the gun cotton, and melting tin-foil and lead as it issued from a small 
orifice at the base. These illustrations, showing how perfectly the heat can be 
held back, showed as well what an intense temperature can be produced by 
combining the heat produced by combustion with the heat returned. 

The conversion of carbon into carbonic acid gives 4,000° of heat, the conver- 
sion into carbonic oxide 1,200°, while the carbonic oxide formed into fuel carries 
on 2,800° more, not as sensible heat, but of chemical force,—heat-creating power 
carried into the furnaces. The 1,200° is used in the production of carbonic, 
hydro-carbons with hydrogen, and more carbonic oxide from water. The result 
in the gas glass-furnace may be thus stated. The gases give about 4,000°. The 
regenerator returns by the reversal of the current of heated air, about 3,000’, 
so that the heating medium is about 7,000°, at the time it produces those won- 
derful effects which excited the admiration of even this veteran philosopher, 

How the fire-brick chambers of the gas-works take up the heat of the com- 
bustion before the residue is cast away at 300°, and how the currents of heated 
air were changed in their directions by “ four-way” cocks, passing now in one 
direction through a set of chambers into one side of the furnace, and then in 
another direction to the other side of the furnace, to mingle there with the heated 
streams of gas in that intense focus of action, were next explained. The value of 
the regenerator system was in passing the heat downwards, by which means the 
saturation of the air and gases with it was as great as possible. In the furnace 
the mixed materials are melted into a glass as liquid as water. To use it the 
temperature has to be lowered, and to effect this the supply of gas is cut off or 
diminished ; and so beautifully can they adjust to their requirements that one 
part even‘can be made hotter‘or cooler than another, and its conditions modified in 
twenty different ways, to suit every requisite variety in its mode of action. 

Mr. Faraday’s last words again referred, as they did last year, when all heard 
them for the first time with so much regret, to the failure of his memory. “His 
audience must accept him,” he said, ‘with such powers as were left to him; he 
could still select isolated topics, as he had done to-night, but they must no more 
look to him for new discoveries, for he no longer possessed that mechanical power 
of memory without which they could not be made. If they came his audience should 
have them, but he should always be glad to continue these occasions while his powers 
permitted him to do justice to others who deserved it.” For our part, we think 
that all who heard him will agree that as yet it can only be Faraday himself who 
can speak of his failing powers, for how many in their prime would gladly equal 
Faraday in his wane ? 
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NOTICE. 


The LONDON REVIEW is now Published on 
SATURDAY Morning, in time for the early trains, 
and delivery in the country on the day of publica- 
tion. It may be had at all respectable News-agents 
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Saturday Morning. 
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o’clock on FRIDAY. 
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(\BYSTAL PALACE GREAT ROSE SHOW, 
SATURDAY NEXT, JULY 5th, 1862. 


The Palace will be opened at Nine o’clock, and the barriers 
enclosing the Rose stands will be removed at Twelve o'clock 
precisely. Full Military and Orchestral Bands threughout the 

ay. Admission by Season Tickets free; or on payment of 
Half-a-crown. 


*," By special request, M. BLONDIN will give a perform- 
ance on the high rope in the afternoon. 





FNHEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET.— 

Enormous success of MR. SOTHERN in his character of 
Lord Dundreary, BROTHER SAM’S LETTER nightly 
encored.—The brilliant PEKEA NENA in her New Spanish 
Ballet every evening.—Mr. BUCKSTONE as Asa Trenchard 
every evening.—Monday, June 30, and during the week, to 
commence at Seven, with THE HAPPIEST DAY OF MY 
LIFK. Mr, Compton, Mrs. Wilkins, and Miss C. Hill. After 
which, ata Quarter to Eight, OUR AMERICAN COUSIN. 
With Perea Nena and SHOCKING EVENTS. 


AST MONDAY POPULAR CONCERT 

of the Season, on MONDAY Evening, JULY 7. The 
Director's Benefit, being the 100th Concert since the com- 
mencement of the series in February, 1859. Pianoforte, Mr. 
Charles Hallé; Violin, Herr Joachim; Violoncello, Signor 
Piatti, Vocalists—Miss Banks, Mr. Weiss, and Mr. Sims Reeves. 
Conductor—Mr, Benedict. Sofa Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s. ; 
Admission, 1s. 


Tickets at CHAPPELL & CO.’S, 50, New Bond-street. 








M R. CHARLES HALLE’S LAST 
4 BEETHOVEN RECITAL but TWO.—This (Saturday) 
Silernoon, June 28th. The Programme will include the cele- 
rated Sonata Appassionata, Op. 57 ; and the Sonatas, Ops. 54, 
‘5, and 79. Vocalist, Madame Lemmens-Sherrington. Ac- 
compenyist, Mr. Harold Thomas. 


Por full particulars, see Programme, at CHAPPELL & CO.’S, 
50, New Bond-street. 


FRrlkELys LAST WEEK BUT ONE. 

‘ertain VAJALBA FRIKELL will repeat his wonderful En- 

a 2inment of Natural Magic, at St. James's Hall, every 

veuing, at Eight (except Saturday). Saturday afternoons 

atJo'clock, Stalls, 38.; area, 2s. ; gallery, Is. 

Tickets at CHAPPELL & CO.'S, 50, New Bond-strect ; and 
at AUSTIN'S, 25, Piccadilly. 








OL YTEC HNIC.—What I saw at 


the International Exhibition; or, Half-an-Hour’s Ad- 
vice to Intending Visitors, by Professor J. H. PEPPER, 
F.C.S., A. Inst., C.E., &c., on Tuesday and Thursday, at half. 
ust one and @ quarter-past seven.—New Lecture by J. H. 
epper, commencing Wednesday, July 2, at a quarter past 
seven, on some of the chief Scientific Specialities of the Inter- 
national Exhibition. HERR SUSMAN will give his re- 
markable imitations of the Lark, the Nightingale, and other 
British Birds and Animals.—Re-engagement of GEORGE 
BUCKLAND, Esq., for his Buffo-Musical Entertainments.— 
New Gorgeous Scenic Optical and Prismatic Fountain Spec- 
tacle. — Beautiful Dissoilving Views, illustrating London in 
Ancient and Modern Times—Paris as it is—The Holy Land, 
N.B. In consequence of the very general approbation of the 
Concerts of the BROUSIL FAMILY, they have been re-en- 
gaged for another month.—See weekly programme of 8 pages. 
Open from 12 to 5, and 7 to 10. Admission 1s. 
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Ror as BOTANIC SOCIETY, 
REGENT’S-PARK. 

The LAST EXHIBITION THIS SEASON of PLANTS, 
FLOWERS, and FRUIT, will take place on WEDNESDAY, 
JULY 9th. 

Tickets to be obtained at the Gardens only, by Vouchers 
from Fellows or Members of the Society, price 5s.; or on the 
Day of Exhibition, 7s. 6d. each. 


BANDS WILL PLAY FROM TWO TO SEVEN o'clock. 


OYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY’S 
- GREAT SHOW, at SOUTH KENSINGTON, WED- 
NESDAY next, JULY 2. Open at One o'clock. Bands of 
Royal Artillery and Royal Marines commence at Two o'clock. 
| Tickets purchased before the day, 5s.; on the day, 7s, 6d, 
| Visitors can pass under cover to the Show. 





OYAL HORTICULTURALGREAT SHOW, 
ihe WEDNESDAY, JULY 2,.—The Gardens will not be 
be open till Ons o'clock. 


XHIBITION OF HORTICULTURAL 

IMPLEMENTS, GARDEN POTTERY, &ec., at the 
ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY'S GREAT SHOW, 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 2. 


-t OSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTION AND 
DISEASES OF THE CHEST, Brompton, 8.W. 

The funds of this Charity having been severely taxed by the 
unusually heavy expenses of the past winter (during which the 
number of beds was increased to 210), the Committee earnestly 
invite the continued AID of the benevolent. 

PHILIP ROSE, Honorary Secretary. 
HENRY DOBBIN, Secretary. 


A FAMILY RESIDENCE, built by 

a Gentleman for his own occupation in one of the most 
desirable localities near Town, may now be PURCHASED or 
RENTED for a term of years. It stands on elevated land, 
having a subsoil of gravel thoroughly drained, near a Railway 
Station and Church, thirty minutes from Town, and within an 
easy drive of the west of London. It contains four reception- 
rooms, chambers, conservatory, and ollices. Good stabling 
and coach-house at end of garden. 


Address H., 1, Savoy-street, Strand, W.C. 


rAYHE PRIZE MEDAL FLOUR COMPANY. 


(Limited.) Incorporated pursuant to the Joint-Stock 
Acts of Parliament for Limited Liability. Capital £50,000 in 
60,000 shares of £1 each. A deposit of 5s. per share to be paid 
on application, and 5s. on allotment. No eall to be made at 
intervals of Jess than three months, and not to exceed 5s. per 
share. The liability of shareholders is Jimited to the amount of 
their shares. 

Directors. 


John Krauchy, Esq., 52, Regent-street, W. 

Hans Hamilton, Esq , Rose-bank, Hanwell, Middlesex, 

Johu Edward Simon, Esq., 18, Glocester-grove, West Brompton, 
Henry Graves, Esq., 25, Cumberland-street, Eccleston-square. 
Thomas Bateman, , Po Tottenham-terrace, Tottenham, 

ManaGer—Mr. Thomas Buck. 
Bankers—London and County Bank, 

James Bourdillon, Esq., 30, Great Winchester- 
street, 
Broxzrs—Messrs. James Ewart & Son, 3, Copths!l-buildings, 
Copthall-court, 
Szecretary—Mr. D. 8. Wilkins. 
Offices—32, King William-street, E.C. 

Goods Depot—Great Western Railway, London; Great 
Northern Railway, London; Eastern Counties Railway, London; 
London and North-Western Railway, London, 

PROSPECTUS. 

This Company is formed for the purpose of supplying London 
and the important towns in the United Kingdom with pure | 
flour, wheat-meal, and oatmeal, at the lowest market prices. 
The Directors have secured the services of Mr. Thomas Buck 
as their Manager, who has a perfect knowledge and judgment 
of grain, and manufacturing it into flour, and who obtained the 

yrize medals at the English Great Exhibition of 1851, and the 
Preach Exhibition of 1545, for the superior quality of the flour, 
wheat-meal, and oatmeal manufactured by him, 

The proposed new manufacture will yield a larger supply of 
bread, with the same quantity of flour now used, 

It is estimated that the Company wil! be able, after the first 
twelve months, to pay a dividend of from 12 to 16 per cent. 
This calculation has been arrived at by taking the outlay at the 
maximum and the returns at the minimum, and makiog a 
liberal allowance for every contingency. 

In order to give an idea of the lucrative nature of the invest- 
ment, it may be stated that two companies of a similar 
character, established at Birmingham, the Old Union Flour 
Mills and Bread Company, and the New Union Mills Flour and 
Bread Company, the £1 shares in the former are now worth in 
the market £10 each, and the £1 shares in the latter company 
are at a premium of £2.12. 6a per share. 

The q ality of the flour to be supplied by this Company will 
he the « me as the flour which was exhibited as aforesaid, the 
purity o which will be guaranteed. 

The D -ectors have decided to make advances on consign- 
ments. 

he Directors propose to commence operations when they 
consider @ sufficient number of shares have been allotted, 


SoOLIcITroR 





nets 


Prospectuses and Forms of Applic ation for Shares, and all 
further information, may be obtained at the Offices of the 
Company, 





Paris PERMANENT UNIVERSAL 
EXHIBITION for 1963, 


For the Exhibition and Sale of the Products of Science, Art, 
Manufactures, Commerce, and Agriculture. 


London Offices, 27, Leadenhall-street, E.C.; Paris Office, 
35, Boulevard des Capucins. 


For many years National Exhibitions have been held in 
various cities with universal success, in stimulating industry 
and developing trade between the countries represented by the 
exhibitors. 

At the Universal Exhibition of Paris, in 1855, the exhibitors 
numbered about 25,000, and many later applicants were refused 
admission in consequence of the whole of the space being 
allotted at the outset. 

The central position of Paris, and the vast number of visitors 
yassing through the city every year, have suggested the estah- 
ishment there of a Permanent Exhibition, where specimens of 
the manufactures and products of every country will be col- 
lected together in one spacious building, in order that dealers 
and consumers from all parts of the world may see them, and 
base their orders upon the quality and cost of the article 
exhibited, 

The project has met with the entire approval of the Emperor 
Napoleon IIf., and their Excellencies the Ministers of Finance 
and of Agriculture and Commerce have issued the necessary 
authority for carrying out the undertaking; and @ special 
license has been granted hy them for admission to a Permanent 
Universal Exhibition, during the entire period that it is open, 
of all foreign products free of duty, with liberty to re-export 
them without parment of duties, or to sell them on the spot, 
on paying the duties imposed by the New International Tariff. 

The whole of the capital, amounting to £600,000, has been 
subscribed in France, and the Palace (which is in course of 
construction near the railway station at Auteuil, in Paris) will 
be opened for the purposes of the exhibition early in the sum- 
mer of 1868. The building will surpass in size the present 
International Exhibition. The amount of space allotted to 
France and several other Continental countries has already 
been taken up. j 

Admission will be gratuitous on at least five days of the 
week, thus making the exhibition more popular, and affording 
ample opportunity to intending purchasers of all classes to 
inspect the articles and samples exhibited. The other two days 
will probably be reserved for fétes, &c. &e. 

The British Exhibitors will be represented by a Committee 
of twelve members, who, with those appointed by other 
countries, will form a General Committee to organize the 
distribution of space, and frame a code of rules for general 
observance. 

The exhibitors can either have one or more employés,” paid 
by them, to display and sell their goods, or several may unite 
to pay one cuplors for the purpose. 

hey will also be cnabtel to appoint special agents in Paris 
to receive orders. 

It is proposed that all products and manufactures shall be 
| classified, 1, ¢., that all those of the same nature shall be placed 
in juxta-position, so that those in different countries may be 
compared by miending purchasers from all parts of the world, 
and preference given by them to the best of their kind. 

The rent will vary according to the nature of the objects 
exhibited, and will be divided into two classes : 

In the First Class will be comprised all products and mauu- 
factures, whether exposed open or in glass cases. 

In the Second Class, to which wall surface will be devoted, 
descriptive boards will be hung; or tablets with designs and 
written descriptions of the articles exhibited or produced by 
| any particular manufacturer or merchant. 

he rental (payable in advance) for goods or products of the 
first class will he 50 francs (or £2) per annum per square metre ; 
of the second class, 25 francs (or £1) per annum per square 
metre of wall space. 

N.B.—Five square metres are equal to about six square yards 
English. 

It is to be observed that the above-named rent is trifling in 
comparison with what the subscribers would have to pay for 
any separate establishment in Paris (where rents are enor- 
mously high), with all its concomitant expenses, at the safe 
time that they will enjoy more publicity and greater advantages 
than a shop or separate office could afford. 

All applications for space (which will be allotted according 
to priority of application) should be made on or before the 
20th JULY next, to Mesars. J. STUDDY, LEIGH, & CO., 
27, Leadenhall-street, Agents for Great Britain, Lreland, and 
the Colonies, for the Permanent French Exhibition, or to their 
authorised agents. 

Drawings of the building can he seen in the refreshment- 
rooms of the present London Exhibition, or at the Offices, as 
above. 

London, 23rd June, 1562. 


NITY FIRE AND LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATIONS, Unity-buildings, 8, Cannon-street, 








City. 

The Shareholders of these Associations number about Five 
Thousand, representing subscribed capitals of nearly Two 
Millions. 

United Annual Incomes, £130,000. Good bonus, liberal 
rates, and popular features. Loans to any amount in connec- 
tion with Life Policies. 

The Premium Incomes in 1861 exceeded those of 1860 by up- 
wards of Thirty Thousand Pounds, 


CORNELIUS WALFORD, Manager. 
| Thee aeeat ASSURANCE = SOCIBTY. 
4 


Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 
For the Assurance of Lives, Annuities, and the Guarantee 
of Fidelity in Situations of Trust. 
Chief Office, 2, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, London, 8.W., 
with Agencies in all the principal Towns. 
The existing Annual Revenue from Premiuma exceeds One 
Hundred and Forty Thousand Pounds. 
Henry Wickuam Wickuam, Esq., M.P., Chairman. 
Life Assurance combined with Guarantee confers important 
advantages, by the reduction allowed on the Life Premiums. 
The Guarantee Policies of this Society are accepted by the 
Treasury, Customs, Inland Kevenue, General Post O'fice, 
Poor Law Board, War Uflice, Admiralty, and other Pubiie 
Departments, and by the leading London, Provincial, and 
Colonial Joint-Stock and Private Banks, Railways, Life and 
Fire Offices, Public Companies, Institutions, and Commercial 
Firms. es 
WATERLOO LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
HIS COMPANY OFFERS THE SECURITY 
of a Capital of £4,000, The last Bonus was in 1559, the 
next valuation will be in 1564. 
Claims within the days of Grace paid by this Company. 
ImuepiatTs AND Devexaev ANNUITIES AND ExDOWMENTS, 
New Premium Income for the year 1561, £9,173. 120. 
Policies granted against ACCIDENTS or DISEASE totally 
disabling the Assured, for a small extra premium. 


Paid-up Policies granted after five Annual Payments, 
Half Credit Premiam system for five years. 


Foams on application to the Ovrics, 355, Strand, London, 
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CCIDENTS ARE UNAVOIDABLE!! 

Every one should therefore Provide against them. 

he RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 

t Policies for sums from £100 to £1,000, Assuring against 

ecidents of all kinds. An Annual payment of £3, secures 

£1,000 in case of Death by Accident, or a Weekly Allowance 
of £6 to the Assured while laid up by Injury. 


Apply fur Forms of Proposal, or any information, to the 
Provincial Agents, the Booking Clerks at the Railway Stations, 
or to the Head Office, 64, Cornhill, London, E.C. £102,817 
have been paid by this Company as compensation for Fifty-six 
fatal cases, and 5,041 cases of personal injury. 


The Sole Company privileged to issue Railway Journey 
— Tickets, costing 1d., 2d., or 3d., at all the principal 
tations. 


Emrowsrep By Srrctat Act or Parttamenrt, 1849. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
64, Cornhill, E.C. 





YOVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 48, 8t. James's-street, London, 8.W. 
Trustees. 


| The Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart. 
, Henry Pownall, Esq. 


Dreectors. 


Chairman—The Lord Arthur Lennox. 
uty Chairman—Sir James Carmichael, Bart. 
John Ashburner, Esq., M.D. 
| T. M. B. Batard, Esq. 
Lieut.-Col. Bathurst. 
John Gardiner, Esq. 
J. W. Huddleston, Esq., Q.C. 
Charles Osborne, Esq. 


Bankers. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart., & Co. 


Founded in 1845. 


REPORT OF DIRECTORS, and Statement of Proceedings 
at the Ordinary Meeting of Proprietors, held on the7th MAY, 


1862 
LORD ARTHUR LENNOX, inthe Chair. 


The Report of the Directors, made in the Spring of last 
year, appealed to the Proprietors and others interested in the 
Office, to assist the Directors in making 1861 the most success- 
ful year of the Company's operations; and, notwithstanding 
the absence of general commercial prosperity throughout the 
country, the Directors are happy to say that in many respects 
the desired result of their appeal has been realized. 


This year was, however, remarkable in the experience of 
this Office, as it is believed it was in that of other similar In- 
stitutions, for the number of lapsed Assurances, especially in 
those districts where industry has been impeded by the sus- 
pension of our commercial relations with America. 


At the same time the business effected has been greater than 
at any former period, the New Premiums amounting to 
£6,055. lls. 3d. Assuring £171,250 by the issue of 722 
Policies. 

The point, however, on which the Directors have most 
reason to congratulate the Proprietors is, that after a very 
careful and rigid investigation into the position and prospects 
of the Company, made im pursuance of the requirements of 
the Deed of Settlement, by Mr. Peter Harpy, the eminent 


Actuary, the result, as embodied in the following Report, is of 


the most satisfactory character. 


“To THe CHAIRMAN AND DrekcTors OF THE SOVEREIGN 
Lirg ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


** GuytLEMEN,—I have the honour to submit herewith a full 
statement of the result of the valuation, just completed, of 
the Assets and Liabilities of the Sovereign Life Assurance 
Company, up to or as of the 31st December, 1861, 


“This investigation has been, on the present occasion, a 
work of considerable magnitude and labour, as the number of 
Policies actually in force exceeds 5,000, covering Assurances to 
over One Million Sterling, and embracing almost every class or 
description of Life Assurance. 


“Tam happy to be able to assure you that the condition of 
the Company is sound and prosperous, and holds out every 
prospect of increased success. The bonus, which the Directors 
may safely declare as the result of this valuation, is larger in 
amount, both as regards the shareholders and the assured, than 
that declared on any previous occasion; and this bonus has 
been fairly earned by the past operations of the Society, with- 
out in the smallest degree touching any portion of the future 
profits. 


** The valuation has been made with the greatest care and 
exactness, and the reserve for the future is most ample for the 
purposes of safety, and quite sufficient, with care and manage- 
ment, to maintain hereafter a proportionately favourable rate 
of improvement. 

** T have the honour to be, 
** GENTLEMEN, 
‘* Your very faithful servant, 
(Signed) * PETER HARDY, 


* April, 1862.” * Actuary. 

It may be remembered, that on the declaration of the last 
Bonus the Actuary strongly urged the propriety of postponing 
the Actual Division of Profits until the alternate tnennial 
valuation ; the prudence of which course, though it naturally 
occasioned disappointment in some few instances, 1s now appa- 
rent ; and it is most gratifying to the Board, while reviewing 
the peculiar difficulties which those alone who are actively 
engaged in the business of Life Assurance know to have 
existed during the last six years, to present so favourable a 
Report, especially as it emanates from a gentleman of such 
high character and professional standing as Mr. Harpy. 


Without in the smallest degree encroaching on future profits 
the addition sanctioned by this investigation will give to each 
Share a Bonus of 4s. 6d. or 9 per cent. on the paid-up capital, 
being three times the sum allotted on the last occasion, and 
75 per cent. of the divisible Surplus will be added to all Policy- 
holders, assured at participating rates, on the 31st December 
last, in proportion to the premiums paid since the last Division. 


The Circulars, announcing the allotment to individual 
Policies, will be issued as soon as practicable. 

The Directors recommend that the usual Dividend of 5 per 
cent., free of Income-tax, be paid on the Capital for the balf- 
year ending 31st December last. 


The Directors retiring are Loxrpy Antuve Laxyox; T.M. B. 
Bartaxp, Esq. ; and Joun Garviner, Esq., who, being eligible, 
offer themseives for re-election. 


(Signed) ARTHUR LENNOS, Chairman, 








NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, 8.W. 
The Hon. Francis Scorr, Chairman. 
Cuartes Berwick Curtis, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
SUPERIOR ACCOMMODATION AFFORDED BY 
THIS COMPANY. 


This Company offers the security of a large paid-up Capital 
held in Shares by a numerous and wealthy Proprietary, thus 
pemesting the “Assured from the risk attending Mutual 

8. 


There have been three Divisions of Profits, the Bonuses 
averaging nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the sums assured 
from the commencement of the Company. 


Sum Insured. Bonuses added, Payable at Death. 


£5,000 £1,987 10s. £6,987 10s, 
1,000 397 10 1,397 10 
100 39 15 139 15 


To assure £100 payable at death, a — aged 21 pays 
£2. 2s. 4d. per annum; but as the profits have averaged nearly 
2 per cent. per annum, the additions, in many cases, have been 
almost as much as the premiums paid. 

Loans grante1 on approved real or personal security. 

Invalid Lives.— Parties not in a sound state of health may be 
insured at equitable rates. 

No charge for Volunteer Military Corps while serving in the 
United Kingdom. 

The Funds or Property of the Company as at 1st January, 
1861, amounted to £730,665. 7s. 10d., invested in Government 
and other approved securities. 


_ Prospectuses and every information afforded on applica- 
tion to E. L. BOYD, Resident Director, 











AMILY TICKETS TO THE SEASIDE 

by SOUTH-WESTERN RAILWAY, are now issued 

from WATERLOO-BRIDGE STATION, London, to PORTS- 

MOUTH, Gosport, and Southampton, also to Ryde and Cowes, 

Isle of Wight, Lymington, for Freshwater, Isle of Wight ; 

Weymouth, Dorchester, Poole for Bournemouth, Wareham for 

Swanage. Also to Bideford, Barnstaple for Ilfracombe, 

Exmouth, Exeter, Ottery Road and Honiton for Sidmouth, 
Colyton for Seaton, Axminster for Lyme Regis. 


Full particulars will be found in the South-Western Time 
Tables for June; or will be sent on application to the traffic 
Manager, Waterloo-bridge Station ; or procured at the General 
Inquiry Office, International Exhibition. 





—— 


a AST ERY COUNTIES RAILWAY— 
A MONTH at the SEASIDE.—FAMILY TICKETS 
(for not less than three persons) are issued from London to 
LOWESTOFT or YARMOUTH and back : First class, 395 . 
second class, 25s. each person. From London to Aldborough 
and back: First class, 26s.; second class, 21s. each person 
From London to Harwich or Dovercourt, and back: First 
class, 20s. ; second class, 16s. each person. Extra tickets are 
also issued at half these rates to enable one member of the 
family to travel to London and back. The Family Ticket may 
be extended on payment of a small per centage. 


By order, J.B. OWEN, Secretary, 


REAT NORTHERN RAILWAy— 

TOURIST TICKETS, at Cheap Fares, available for 

one calendar month, are issued from King’s-cross, and other 
principal stations, 


To EDINBURGH, Glasgow, Stirling, Dunkeld, Perth 
Bente, Forfar, Brechin, Montrose, Arbroath, and Aberdeen ; 
and also 


To SCARBOROUGH, Whitby, Redcar, Filey, Bridlington, 
Withernsea, Harrogate, and the Isle of Man. 








For further particulars see Programmes, to be obtained at 
King’s-cross Station, at all the Receiving-offices in London, 
and at the stations in the country. 


SEYMOUR CLARKE, General Manager, 
London, King’s-cross Station, June, 1862. 


GyrHAl NORTHERN RAILWAY, 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


ORDINARY FIRST and SECOND-CLASS RETURN 
TICKETS to LONDON available for SEVEN DAYS after the 
date of issue, will be issued from Hatfield, and all stations 
north thereof where they may usually be obtained, by all 
trains until the close of the Exhibition. Excursion Trains, at 
low fares, run to London from the principal stations north of 
Grantham, every Monday and Wednesday, returning on the 
foliowing Friday or Tuesday. 


For particulars of Excursion Trains see Handbills, to be 
obteined at the Stations. 


SEYMOUR CLARKE, General Manager, 
London, King’s Cross Station, June, 1862. 














LIST OF THE LIFE-BOAT 


STATIONS 


oF THE 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION. 


ENGLAND. Dover. 
NorRTHUMBERLAND— imate 
1 Berwick-on-Tweed. ae 
North Sunderland. 40 Rye : 

Boulmer. ye. 
Alnmouth. Hastings. 


Eastbourne. 
Newhaven. 
Brighton. 
45 Selsey. 
IsLe oF WiGHT— 


5 Haurley. 
Newbiggin. 
. Cullercoats. 
Tynemouth, 


Dvurnau— E " 
Whitburn. eon? Grange. 
y 10 Seaton Carew, GvEeRNsry— “ 
ORKSHIRE— ee , 
Middlesborough, POS... Sampson's. 
Redcar. | “a : 
Saltburn. | Lyme Regis. 


Soutn Drvon— 
50 Exmouth. 
Teignmouth, 


Whitby. 
15 Searborough. 


Filey. > 
Bridlington, PI staan 
7 Hornsea. br Fowey 
Norrotx— izard. 
Lizard. 

Blakeney, 55 Penzance. 

20 Cromer. Sennen Cove 
Mundesley. St Ives ; 
Bacton. Newquay. 
Palling. Padstow. 


Winterton. 
25 Caistor. 
Yarmouth, No. i. 


60 Bude Haven, 
Nortu Drvon— 


= No. 2. Appledore, 
Surro.r— Braunton. 
Lowestoft. WALES. 
Pakefield. GLAMORGANSHIRE— 
30 Southwold. Penarth. 
Thorpeness, No. 1, Porthcawl. 
a No. 2. CaRMARTHENSHIRE— 
Aldborough. 65 Llanelly. 


Carmarthen Bay. 
PeMBRoKFSHIRE— 

Tenby. 

Fishguard. 


KENT— 
Kingsgate. 
35 Margate. 
Walmer, 








CARDIGANSHIRE— ABERDEENSHIRE— 
Cardigan. 95 Fraserburgh. 
70 Aberystwith. Forgar— 
MERIONETHSHIRE— Buddon Ness. 
Aberdovey. Dundee. 
Barmouth. FirgsuirE— 
CARNARVONSHIRE— St. Andrew’s. 
Portmadoc. HADDINGTONSHIRE— 
Orme’s Head, North Berwick. 
ANGLESEY— 
75 Lianddwyn. IRELAND. 
Rhoscolyn, 
Holyhead. | Co. ANrRImM— 
Cemlyn. 100 Portrush. 
Moelfre. Co. Down— 
80 Penmon. Groomsport, 
FLIntTsHIRE— Tyrella. 
Rhyl] (Tubular). Newcastle, 
LaNCASHIRE— Co. Lovtn— 
Southport. Dundalk. 
Lytham. 105 Drogheda, 
Flestwood. Co. Dustin— 
CuMBERLAND— Skerries. 
85 Silloth. Howth. 
IsLk OF Man— Pool Beg. 
Castletown. Kingstown. 
Co. ba ay 
110 Wicklow. 
SCOTLAND. Arklow. 
Co. WrxForD— 
KirKcUDBRIGHT— Cahore. 
Kirkcudbright. Wexford, No. 1. 
AYRSHIRE— Rosslare Fort, No. 2. 
i 115 Carusore. 
rvine. , 
ARGYLESHIRE— Co. W ——- 
. ramore. 
90 Cantire. Benasieen 
CaITHNESS-SHIRE— ‘Ard 8 ° 
Thurso. ramore. 
ELGrnsnirE— Co, Cork— 
Lossiemouth. Youghal. 
BanrrsHtrE— 120 Ballycotton. 
Buckie, Co. Maro— 
Banff. 121 Westport. 








THE FOLLOWING ARE EXTRACTS FROM THE GENERAL RULES OF MANAGEMENT :— 


“Each Life-boat to have a Coxswain Superintendent, with a fixed Annual Salary of £8. 


“The Life-boat to be regularly taken afloat for exercise once every quarter, fully manned and equipped; 
so that the Crew may be familiar with her qualities and proper management. On every occasion of exercise; 
the men to be paid 5s. each in stormy weather, and 3s. each in fine weather; and on every occasion of 
going off to a Wreck to save Life, each of the Crew to receive 10s. by day and £1 by night, and equal 
shares of any Local Subscriptions which may be raised to reward any special act of gallantry or exertion. 


“ The Crew are provided with Life-belts. The Coxswain is required to keep a list of all the Life-boat 
Stores, which are to be examined once a quarter by the Local Committee, in order to their being repaired, 
or re-placed, if in the least degree in a doubtful condition. 


“ The Life-boat to be kept on her Carriage, in the Boat-house, with all her gear in her ready for use. 
Signals are agreed upon for calling the Life-boats’ Crews together; and immediately on intimation of 8 
Wreck, or Vessel in distress, the Coxswain is to muster his Crew, launch his Boat, and proceed to her 


assistance. 


“ The Local Committee to make quarterly inspection, and Report to the Institution as to the behaviour 
of the Boat during exercise, pointing out any defect that may be remedied, and offering any suggestion that 


may conduce to the efficiency of the service.” 
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MPERIAL HOTEL, Great Malvern. --The 

Public is res tfully informed that the IMPERIAL 

HOTEL will be OPENED in JULY NEXT, for the RECEP.- 
TION of VISITORS. 


The tariff will be so arranged that families and gentlemen 
may engage suites of apartments or single rooms, at a fixed 
eharge per day, including attendance, and may either take 
their meals privately or at the table d’héte, public breakfast, 
tea, and supper. 

Awholesale wine and spirit establishment for the sale of 
wines and beverages of the highest class will be attached to 
the Hotel. 


Warm, cold, vapour, douche, running Sitz, and shower 
baths, will be obtainable at all times in the Hotel, a portion of 
which is set apart for these baths, 


A covered way will conduct the visitors direct from the 
railway platform to the Hotel. 


GEORGE CURTIS, Manager. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


_— 








JOSEPH GILLOTT, 


METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
EGS to inform the Commercial World, Scho- 


lastic Institutions, and the Public generally, that, by a 
novel application of his unrivalled Machinery for making Steel 
Pens, he has introduced a NEW SERIES ot his useful produc- 
tions which, for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY 
OF MATERIAL, and above all, CHEAPNESS IN PRICE, 
must ensure universal approbation, and defy competition. 


Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality ; they are put up in Boxes containing one gross each, 
with label outside, and a fac-simile of his signature. 


At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, 
J.G. has introduced his WARRANTED SCHOOL and PUBLIC 
PENS, which are especially adapted to their use, being of 
different degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and 
broad points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught 
in Schools. 


Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants 
and Wholsale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham- 
street, Birmingham; at 91, John-street, New York; and at 
37, Gracechurch-street, London. 





HINA, GLASS, AND EARTHENWARE, 


34, Old Bound-street.—The whole of the Stock of the 
late Tomas Courtney, consisting of Breakfast, Dinner, Tea, 
Dessert, and Chamber Services, Table-glass, and Ornaments. 
To be absolutely sold at a great sacrifice. 





WINES OF FRANCE, SPAIN, &c. 


H=3 & BUTLER solicit attention to their 
pure ST. JULIEN CLARET, at 20s., 24s., 30s., and 36s. 
er dozen ; La Rose, 42s.; Latour, 54s.; Margaux, 60s., 72s. ; 
hateau, Lafitte, 72s., 84s., 96s.; superior Beaujolais, 24s. ; 

Macon, 30s., 36s. ; choice Burgundy, 48s., 60s., 728., 84s. ; pure 

Chablis, 30s., 363., 48s. ; Sauterne, 48s., 72s. ; Roussillon, 36s. ; 

SS in bottle, 42s.; sparkling Champagne, 42s., 48s., 

bp +» 788, 


SUPERIOR GOLDEN SHERRY, of soft and full flavour, 
highly recommended, at 36s. per dozen. 


A I i siesent 24s. to 30s. 
High class Pale, Golden, or Brown Sherry ......... 428. to 48s. 
Port from First-class Shippers............ 36s., 42s., 498. to 60s. 
Hock and Moselle .................00.. 36s., 42s., 48s., 60s. to 120s. 
Sparkling Hock and Moselle ......, phboorwseictes 60s., 668. to 78s. 


Fine Old Sack, rare White Port, Imperial Tokay, Malmsey, 
Frontignac, Constantia, Vermuth, and other rare Wines. 


Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per dozen, 


On receipt of a Post-office Order or Reference, any quantity 
—with a Priced List of all other Wines—will be forwarded 
immediately by 

HEDGES & BUTLER, 
London, 155, Regent-Street, W., 
Brighton, 30, King’s-road, 
(Originally established A.D. 1667.) 





INTAGE WINE COMPANY. 
IMPORTERS OF SPANISH WINES. 


Best wine at the price ever imported. 

Xeres Comida Sherry, 18s. and 20s. per dozen. 
Pure, sound, and palatable. See 300 opinions of the press. 
Samples for 1s. 6d. 

VINTAGE WINE COMPANY, 

14, Bloomsbury-street, London. 





SCOTT 


ADIE, 


115 AND SZiIisbA ' ' DBBSGANT-STRADT 
ENTRANCE AT CORNER OF VIGO-STREET, LONDON, 


HAS ON VIEW a large choice of LADIES’ LIGHT WATERPROOF SCOTCH AND SHETLAND 
CLOAKS in the new colours and fabrics for the present season, also in the warmest Highland Hand-loom 


Fur Tweeds for cold countries and sea voyages. 


LADIES’ WATERPROOF JACKETS, particularly 


adapted for Driving, Riding, and Yachting, in the most fashionable and useful shapes. WATERPROOF 
LINSEY WOOLSEY DRESSES and PETTICOATS for the present and Winter Seasons. GENTLEMEN’S 
WATERPROOF SHOOTING, FISHING, and DRIVING CLOAKS, OVERCOATS, and JACKETS. 
SHETLAND and SCOTCH TWEEDS in the natural, undyed Wools, and all the Heathers, Mixtures, 
Granites, Stone, Lovats, Bowater, Balmoral, Coigah, and other well-known colours and patterns. Also, 
GENTLEMEN’S SCOTCH MAUDS, 28s. 6d. each, sufficient in each to make the Suit in the above colours 


for Shooting, Fishing, &c. 





GUSH AND FERGUSON’S 


CELEBRATED 


CARTES DE VISITE, OR ALBUM PORTRAITS. 
TWENTY-FOUR FOR ONE GUINEA. 


GALLERY, 179, REGENT-STREET, W. 





INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 


CLASS XXXL, No. 6,105, 





HOBBS’S CHANGEABLE KEY BANK LOCK, 


Price £10 and upwards. 


HOBBS’S PATENT PROTECTOR LOCKS, 


8s. and upwards. 


HOBBS’S MACHINE-MADE LEVER LOCKS, 
2s. and upwards. 


The Machine-made Locks are adapted for every purpose for which Locks are required at prices that defy 
competition. 


Illustrated Lists of Locks, Iron Safes, and Doors, Cash Boxes, §c., sent free on application to 


HOBBS & CO. 76, 


CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, EC. 





Adopted by the Governments of Great Britain, Spain, Denmark, Russia, Brazil, East and West Indies, 
and the British Colonies. 


EASTON’S PATENT BOILER FLUID, 
FOR REMOVING AND PREVENTING 
INCRUSTATION IN STEAM BOILERS, 
" LAND AND MARINE. 


Pp. S. EASTON AND G. SPRINGFIELD, 


PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


37, 38, & 39, WAPPING WALL, LONDON, E. | 


& S. BEYFUS HAVE OPENED 
@ ADDITIONAL and MOST EXTENSIVE PREMISES 

No. 144, OXFORD STREET, 

(nearly opposite Bond-street), 
In conjunction with their City Premises, 
91 to 95, CITY ROAD. 

THOSE ABOUT TO FURNISH 

are respectfully solicited to inspect their large and varied Stock 
of first-class Furniture, at both Establishments. 


GOODS CARRIAGE FREE TO ANY PART OF THE 
\INGDOM. 


Illustrated Catalogues gratis and post-free. 


SEE ie —— —_——$—— 


[HE PATENT AMERICAN KITCHENER, 
with recently Patented Improvements, 
IS THE CHEAPEST AND MOST ECONOMICAL COOKING 
RANGE EVER OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC. 
Tt saves half the fuel usually consumed, cures smok 


chimneys, requires no brickwork setting, is fally 


ey yea wie 
os a, and MAY BE SEEN IN oP ATION 
a 


J. H. RIDDELL’S 
AMERICAN STOVE WAREHOUSE, 
155, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 
Illustrated Prospectuses, with Prices and Testimonials, free. 


EVOLVING SAFETY SHUTTERS FOR 

PRIVATE HOUSES, defying the burglar to open them, 
at greatly reduced prices; manufactured in one sheet of steel, 
at 3s. 6d. per foot, super. ; in iron, 3s, per foot. 


The Builder says,—‘‘ Messrs. Clark & Co., of 15, Gate-street, 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields, have recently introduced a New Self-coil- 
ing Revolving Shutter, for which they have obtained Royal 
Letters Patent, which, in addition to being one-half the ex- 
pense, has the advantage of being remarkably simple, and con- 
sequently less liable to get out of order. All the complicated 
gearing apparatus is dispensed with; there are neither wheels, 
shafts, rollers, cords, nor weights to hecome deranged, 


** We are disposed to think they will be largely used, both for 
shop-fronts oan private houses. Mach of the difficulty now 
often found in providing shutters for large bow windows may 
be obviated by their use without extra cost.”’ 


Prospectuses, with full-sized sections, sent post free, with 
numerous testimonials, 


CLARK & CO., ENGINEERS, 
Gate-street, Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, London, 


————— $$ —— —_——]-+ 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


DEANE’S 
IRONMONGERY AND FURNISHING 


WAREHOUSES, 


A Price Furnishing List sent Post Pree, 


& CO, LONDON 
Estasiisnep A.D, 1700, 


DEANE BRIDGE. 





EANE'’S TABLE CUTLERY, celebrated for 


more than 150 years, remains unrivalled for quality and 
cheapness. The Stock is most extousive and complete, afford- 
ing a choice suited to the taste and means of every purchaser. 
The following are some of the prices for Ivory-han Knives 
—each blade being of the best steel, bearing our name, and 
warranted :— 


ie &@ hni@ sA2A4: & 2. 
Table Knives per doz.j14 0/16 0/19 0/23 0) 25 | 29)\33 
Dessert ditto {12 0/12 6)15 0|18 0] 20) 23/28 
Carvers, Joint, perpair) 4 6; 5 6.6 6| 7 6] 8, 9j)1l 





iva COVERS and HOT WATER DISHES, 

DEANE & CO. invite particular attention to their 
varied and excellent Assortment of these Goods, to which they 
are continually adding all Modern Approved Patterns in 
Electro Plate, Britannia Metal, and Tin. 


2a €268646 28. £20. 86. 

Britannia Metal, set of 5... 3 0 3 63104 06510 615 
a io a © $5413 5 06 87 7717 
Block Tin, setof6 ... | 918 110202 2322 8 2317 
-— mw oe t uv oe O88 C22 ae eae 
Electro Plate, setof4 ...12 8121214 015 0151526 O 


a ‘TRO-PLATED SPOONS and FORKS. 
The best manufacture, well finished, strongly plated, 
Every article stamped with our mark, and guaranteed. 











FIDDLE. ReEepDED. Kia's. \Liny. 
ere | 
Zelie|/ gleldiel e 
TE 
oes _ 1s | 
| ne 
a Gigi @ a7 Oo 3 ey * 
TableS ns,perdoz. 33 0, #)| + | | 54, 66 | 3B 
Table Forks - 31 0)' 33) %& 56 54, 64) 56 
Dessert Forks ,, 23.0\/20) 33 | | 37' 4%) 
Dessert Spoons ,, 2% 0} 30| 32 4237 || 48 4 
Tea Spoons ao 14 6/}18| 22 26\26)32! 2 
DEANE & CO.’'8 NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


and priced FURNISHING LIST may be 
or post free. 


DEANE & CO. (Opening to the Monument), 
LONDON BRIDGE. 
Established A.D, 1700, 
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ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE- IRONS, and 

CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Bua of the above are requested, 
before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S 
SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an assortment of Fenders, 
Stoves, Ranges, Chimney-pieces, Fire-irons, and General Iron- 
a as cannot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, 
novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. 
Bright stoves, with ormolu ornameuts, 31. 15s. to 331. 10s.; 
Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s. to 51. 12s.; Steel Fenders, 
S/. 3a. to 11/.; ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, from 
Sl. 3s. to 181.; Chimney-pieces, from 11. 8s. to 1001.; Fire- 
irons, from 2s. 3d. the set to 4i. 4s. 


The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with radiat- 
ing hearth plates. 


UTLERY warranted. — The most varied 
assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all 
warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S, at prices 
= are remunerative only because of the largveness of the 
es. 





———» 








wntle é Dessert 
nives nives Carvers 
Ivory Hanxvurs, die . | ie 
Dozen. Dozen. | Pair. 
es. €.| «. d.| «6. 4, 
%-inch Ivory Handles ............. oes} 12 6 | 10 O 4 3 
34-inch Fine Ivory Handles............ 15 0 (11 6 4 3 
4-inch Ivory Balance Handles ...... is 0 14 O 4 6 
4-inch Fine Ivory Handles ............ 24 0 7 0 7.3 
4-inch Finest African Ivory Handles} 32 0 26 0 11 0 
Ditto with Silver Ferules...... eoreeeess 4 0 |'33 0/12 6 
Pee nam Sie }/ oo 0 | 0 |i 6 
Vickel Electro Silver Handles, )/ .- 
gS anil oo 00/7 6 
Bilver Handles, of any Pattern ..... & 0 654 0 21 0 





Bowr axp Hoax Hanpurs. —| 
KwIives AND ForKS PER DOZEN. 


White Bone Handles .................. ill O , 8 6,26 
Ditto Balance Handles.................. 21 0 |17 0 4 6 
Black Horn Rimmed Shoulders...... 17 0,/140;40 
Ditto Very Strong Riveted Handles} 12 0 | 9 0 | 3 O 


The largest stock in existence of Plated Dessert Knives and 
—— in cases and otherwise, and of the New Plated Fish 
arvers. 


LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, and 

LAMPS.—WILLIAM 8. BURTON invites inspection 

of his Stock of these, displayed in two large Show-rvoms. 

Each article is of guaranteed quality, and some are objects of 

ure Vertu, the productions of the first manufactures of Paris, 
rom whom Wilham 8. Burton imports them direct. 


Clocks, from ............... 78. 6d. to £25. Os. Od. 
Candelabra, from ......... 138. 6d. to £16. 10s. Od. per pair. 
Bronzes, from............... 18s. Od. to £16. 16s. Od. 
Lamps, moderateur,from 68. 0d,to £9. Os. Od. 


ILLIAM §S. BURTON'S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 
may be had tis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 
600 Illustrations of his illimi Stock of Sterling Silver and 
Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish 
Covers, Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney- 
pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns, 
and Kettles,Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, 
Iron & Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom Cabinet Furni- 
ture, &c., with Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large 
Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, la, 2, 3, and 4, 
Newman-street; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place ; and 1, Newman- 
mews, London. 





D R. DE JON GH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
IGHTBROWN COD LIVER OIL, 


prescribed by the most eminent Medical Men as the 
safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, 
RHEUMATISM, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF 
THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Is incomparably superior to every other kind, 





SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS 


Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., 
Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland, 
** I consider Dr. De Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil to 


be a very pure Oil, not likely to create disgust, and a thera- 
peutic agent of great value.” 





Dr. LANKESTER, F.B.5., 
Scientific Superintendent, South Kensington Museum. 


** I consider the Cod Liver Oil sold under Dr. De Jongh’s 
guarantee to be preferable to any other kind as regards 
genuineness and medicinal efficacy.” 





Dr. GRANVILLE, F.R.5S., 
Author of the ‘‘ Spasof Germany.” 
‘* Dr. Granville has found that Dr. De Jongh’s Light-Brown 
Cod Liver Oil produces the desired effect in a shorter time 
than other kinds, and that it does not cause the nausea and 


indigestion too often consequent on the administration of the 
Pale Oil.” 





Dr. LAWRANCE, 
Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. 
**] imvariably prescribe Dr. De Jongh’s Cod Liver Oil in 
preference to any other, feeling assured that I am recommend- 
ing & genuine article, AND NOT A MANUFACTURED COMPOUND 
IN WHICH THE EFFICACY OF THIS INVALUABLE MEDICINE 18 
DESTROYED.” 


Ds. Ds Joxenu’s Ligut-Browx Cop Livea Or is sold 
only in Impzriut Half-pints, 28. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; 
Quarts, 9s.; capsuled, and labelled with his stamp and signa- 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BB GENUINE, by 
respectalle Chemists and Druggists. 

SOLE CONSIGNESS : 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & Co., 77, Strand, London, W.C. 





Cavtioy.— Beware of Proposed Substitutions. 





HE ROYAL OSBORNE MIXTURE OF 
TEAS, under Royal Letters Patent, granted to Messrs. 
FRANKS, SON, & CO., may be obtained at their Warehouses, 
14, Little Tower-street, City.—The medica! authorities, and 
the most influential journals published throughout the United 
Kingdom, bear the following unequivocal testimony as to its 
claims On public favour. 

Professor Brande says: ‘‘ The odour and flavour of the teas 
are unexceptionable.”’ 

Dr. A. H. Hassall remarks: ‘‘ They are perfectly genuine, 
selected from the choicest kinds, and of very superior quality 
and flavour.”’ 

‘A delicious and invigorating beverage. 
beverage of the highest circles.” —G@lobe. 

‘This patent will render tea a greater favourite than ever.” 
—Morning Herald. 

«* A marvel of excellence and cheapness.”’—Grocers’ Journal, 


‘A novelty in this department of trade, and eminently con- 
ducive to the object aimed at.’’"—Morning Star. 


‘* Especially worthy the attention of the public.”—Sunday 
Times. 

‘* Purchasers may be sure of a superior and genuine article, 
at a moderate price.’’—Illustrated Weekly News. 


‘*The mixture is really very superior, and well deserving 
public patronage.’’—Civil Service Gazette. 

‘* Messrs. Franks’ patent secures to the public that often 
promised and much coveted boon—a good cup of tea.”’—Atlas. 


** Delicious in flavour and combining strength and aroma in 
a remarkable degree.”’— Weekly Register. 


‘‘Strong without harshness, and superior in quality and 
flavour.” —Field. 


** Unequalled for purity, strength, fragrance, and delicacy of 
flavour.”’— Patriot. 


*« We have tasted this delicious beverage, and bear testimony 
to its superiority.”’—British Ensign. 

“Its admirable qualities ensure for it the patronage of all 
lovers of good tea.”’—Court Circular. 


** Most excellent.’’—British Standard. 


‘* A superior mixture of teas, combining all the excellencies 
and beneficial qualities of the plant.’’-—Morning Post. 


‘‘In the introduction of this invaluable tea the patentees 
have done the public good service.’’—Christian Cabinet. 


“« The verdict of the medical fraternity, the aristocracy, and 
the public generally, in reference to these teas, has been unani- 
mous and decisive.’’—Jnquirer. 


‘This now far-famed mixture is remarkable for its purity, 
fragrance, and aroma,’’— United Service Gazette. 


** We have tried the tea and can speak well of its fine quality 
and rich flavour.”’— Wesleyan Times. 


One Pound Samples, in tins (price 4s, and 5s.), may be 
obtained as above. 


Arrangements have been made to transmit all packages of 
Tea, of 6lb. weight and upwards, to any Railway Station in the 
United Kingdom, carriage free. Delivery within six miles 
daily. 

Terms: Cash. Post-Office orders payable to Franks, Son, & 
Co. Bankers: Messrs. Hankey, Fenchurch-street. Agents : 
H. Holt, St. Paul’s Churchyard. Confectioner: W. Karl & 
Co., Park-terrace, Regent’s Park, Grocer. 


The coveted 








oe NEW PATENT DOUBLE-REFLECT- 
ING EAR TRUMPET. 


By JOHN MARSHALL, Esq., F.R.S. 
ELLIOTT, BROTHERS, 30, Strand, London, 





CE, REFRIGERATORS of every kind and 
variety, for Preserving Icc, and Cooling Wine, Water, 
Butter, Cream, Jellies, and Provisions of all kinds. PATENT 
PISTON FREEZING MACHINES for making and mould- 
ing Dessert Ices in one operation. WATER CARAFE 
FREEZERS; or, CHAMPAGNE FRAPPE PAILS. IM- 
PROVED FREEZING POWDERS; and everything con- 
nected with Freezing, of the best, cheapest, most modern, and 
reliable character, and particularly adapted to hot climates 
and ships’ use. PURE SPRING-WATER ICE, in BLOCKS, 
delivered to most parts of town daily ; and packages of 2s. 6d., 
5s., 9s., and upwards, forwarded any distance by ‘‘ Goods 
Train,” without perceptible waste. Prospectuses free. 


WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, 140, STRAND, 


+ ~ 





A CLEAR COMPLEXION!!! 
ODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER 


FLOWERS is strongly recommended for Softening, 
Improving, Beautifying, and Preserving the Skin, and giving it 
a blooming and charming appearance. It will completely 
remove Tan, Sunburn, os Ba &c., and, by its Balsamic and 
Healing qualities, render the skin soft, pliable, and free from 
dryness, &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption, 
and by continuing its use only ashort time, the skin will become 
and continue soft and smooth, and the complexion perfectly 
clear and beautiful.—Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medi- 
cine Vendors and Perfumers. 


N? MORE MEDICINE.— We find DU 

BARRY’S FOOD the safest remedy for chronic consti- 
pation, indigestion (dyspepsia), consumption, diarrhea, all 
gastric disorders, acidity, heartburn, palpitation, irritability, 
sleeplessness, distension, flatulency, phlegm, coughs, colds, 
asthma, bronchitis, dysentry, nervous, bilious, and liver dis- 
orders, debility, scrofula, atrophy. — Andrew Ure, M.D., 
F.R.S., Dr. Harvey, Dr. Shorland, Dr. Campbell, Dr. Rud. 
Wurzer. It saves 50 times its cost in other remedies. In tins, 
at ls. l4d.; 11b., 2s.9d.; 121b., 22s.—Barry Du Barry & Co., 
77, Regent-street, London; Fortnum & Mason; and at 61, 
Gracechurch-street ; 4, Cheapside; No. 63 and 150, Oxford- 
street ; 330, Strand; 5, Charing-cross; 54, Baker-street; and 
all grocers and chymists, 








INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been, during twenty-five years, emphatically sanc- 
tioned by the medical profession, and unive y accepted by 
the public, as the best remedy for acidity of the stomach, 
heartburn, headache, gout, and indigestion, and as a mild 
sperient for delicate constitutions, more especially for ladies 
and children. It is prepared, in a state of perfect purity and 
uniform strength, only by DINNEFORD t co 
Bond-street, London; and sold by all respectable Chemists 
throughout the world. 





, 172, New | 
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( ; LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, used in 
the Royal Laundry, and yay by Her Ma: 

Laundress to be the finest Starch she ever used, by ‘ll 

Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London, 


iatteamncitinaes 

OPKINSON’S PIANOFORTES. — The 

greatest modern improvements in the pi 

been introduced and patented by J. & J. Hopliacen, cee 
the only makers in Great Britain to whom Prize Medals (first 
class) were awarded at both the Universal Exhibitions of 
London and Paris in 1851 and 1855. For SALE or HIRE 
Prices moderate.—235, Regent-street, and 9, Conduit-street, W. 











REDUCTION IN PRICE OF 


pe BLIC OPINION.—On and _ after the 
5th July, the price of PUBLIC OPINION will be 

reduced to Twopence. Subscriptions for the Half-year, endin 

27th December, 4s. 4d. Free by Post, 6s. 6d. 6 


Post-office Orders to be payable to Grorer Co xz, 3, Savoy. 
street, Strand, W.C. 











—_- 


UBLIC OPINION.—In consequence of the 
_ continued demand for Back Numbers, several have been 
reprinted, and all may now be had from the commencement, 
VOL. I. complete, bound in cloth, Price 7s. 6d. 


Post-office Orders payable to Gzorer Coxsz, 3, Savoy-street, 


Strand, W.C. 


ERNER’S PRIDE, a New Story by 
the Authoress of ‘‘ East Lynne,” is commenced this 
day in ‘ONCE A WEEK.” 


O 


** Kast Lynne,’ 


ee 








es — 


N C E A W EE K~— 
VERNER’S PRIDE, a New Story by the Authoress of 
’ is commenced in this week’s Number, 








HE LEISURE HOUR, No.548, for June 28th, 
Price OnE PENwy, contains :—Captain Stauncey’s Vow: 
Chaps. IX. and X.— Alexander I. of Russia. — Salisbury 
Cathedral. With Engraving from Constable. — Ledesdale 
Grange : a Tale of Coal Fields and Corn Fields. Chap. IIT.~ 
Defences of England.—History of the Short Time Movement 
in the London Building Trade. By George Potter, Secretary 
to the Trades’ Committees. 


London: 56, Paternoster-row; and all Booksellers. 





HE SUNDAY AT HOME, No. 426, for 
JUNE 28th, Price One Penny, contains: — The 
Fugitives of Rochelle—Ruth Bryan’s Diary.—Concerning 
Watches.— Brompton Consumption Hospital. With Two 
Views.—From Dawn to Dark in Italy: a Tale of the 
Reformation in the Sixteenth Century: Chap. XLVIIT.—Prayer 
offered at the Opening of the International Exhibition.— 
Religious Intelligence of the Month. 


Re.igious Tract Socirty, 56, Paternoster-row; and sold by 
all Booksellers. 


ENTLEY’S MISCELLAN Y.—The 
JULY NUMBER contains: 


THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON: 
OR, CITY LIFE IN THE LAST CENTURY. 


BY WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
BOOK III.—Cuaps. IX. to XIX. 


II. The Unpublished Ingoldsby Legend. With a Letter to 
the Editor from the Rev. Dalton Barham. 
III. The Two Brides. By the Author of ‘‘ The Irish Widow.” 
IV. The Impressions of a French Juror. 
V. Resting on our Oars. 
VI. Mossoo’s Visit to the International Exhibition. Related 
by D.C. Part I. 
VII. A Summer in America. By Captain Brook J. Knight. 
Chapter III. Up the Hudson. 
VIII. The Russian Sieppe. 
IX. The Last Coquetry of Lady Caprice. By Ouida. 


London: Cuarpman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 





Eieserer 5 NEW MONTHLY 


MAGAZINE. 


The JULY NUMBER contains Part X. of the ‘‘ SHADOW 
OF ASHLYDYAT,” by the Author of ‘‘ East Lynne.” 


Cuarpman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


Bisckwoors MAGAZINE for 
1862. No. DLXI. Price 2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS: 


Life of the Right Hon. William Pitt, by Earl Stanhope. 
Across the Channel. 
Caxtoniana.— Part VI. 
No. 9.—Hints on Mental Culture. 
David Wingate. 
Exhibitions, Great and Small. 
Jeffreys’s British Conchology.—Snails, 
Stanzas to Wordsworth. 
Iphigenia in Aulis. zi 
Chronicles of Carlingford : Salem Chapel.—Part V1. 


Wit1uaM Biacxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


HE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 71, price 6s., for JULY. 
CONTENTS. 


. Science of Language. 

. George Frederick Handel. 

. Ritual Uniformity a Protestant Innovation. 
. Peaks and Passes. 

. France and Italy. 

. The English School of Painting. 

7. Dollinger on the Church and the Churches. 
8. The Turkish Empire. 

9. The Great Exhibition of 1962. 

10. Epilogue on Affairs and Books. 


London: Jacxsoy, Watrorp, & Hoppsr, 18, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, 


— 


JULY, 
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PUBLIC OPINION, 
ENGLISH GALIGNANIL. 





A JOURNAL for Statesmen and Politicians, Editors, and Authors, the Nobility, Clergy, and Gentry, 
Merchants and Manufactarers, and all who take an interest in Political, Social, and Commercial Progress 
throughout the World. PUBLIC OPINION gives the Opinions of the Press at Home and Abroad, on all 
. the Important Topics of the Week ; together with a Complete Summary of Current Events, and a Selection 
of Articles of a literary and popular character: it is, in short, what its title implies—The Mirror of Public 
Opinion on Politics, Society, Commerce, Literature, &c. &c. 
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“ CONTENTS:-—-JUNE 28, 1862. 
y PROSECUTION OF THE “ ESSAYS AND REVIEWS” OPINION OF SOUTH AMERICA ON THE EXPEDI- 
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: NOW READY. 


The THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 








IN : No. 31 (for JULY), price ONE SHILLING, with Four Illustrations. 
TH. 
CONTENTS. 
ater to Romola. (With Two Illustrations.) The Frenchman in London. 
5 Proem. Surname and Arms. 
Vidow. Carrer I.—-The Shipwrecked Stranger. The Bishop and the Knight. (With an Illustration.) | 
n Il.—A Breakfast for Love. Our Survey of Literature, Science, and Art. | 
Related »»  ILl.—The Barber’s Shop. The Adventures of Philip on his Way through the | 
Cnight » IV.—First Impressions. World. (With an Illustration.) 
— V.—The Blind Scholar and his Daughter. Cuarrer XXXIX.—In which several People | 
French System of Relieving the Poor. have their Trials. 
. Journalisin. Cuarrer XL.—In which the Luck goes very | 
Seeing with the Eyes shut. much against us. 
—_— 


HLY SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65, Cornhill. | 


ADON INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
ao THE ART-JOURNAL FOR JUNE 


JULY, 





(Price 2s. 6d.), 
Contains the third portion of the Illustrated Catalogue of the International Exhibition. The exhibited 
ynhope. 


specimens included in the division given with this number are Engravings from articles executed in jewellery, 
gold and silver, carved coral, ormolu, Aberdeen granite jewellery, electro-plate, lace-work, wood carving, 
ornamental cast iron (as suitable for garden-seats, flower-stands, mirrors, console and smoking tables, &c.), 
@ highly-decorated stove and its appurtenances, stoves and fenders, carton pierre and papier maché, bronze 


candelabra, carpeting, kamptulicon, parquet flooring, “chintz furnitures,” “ furniture silks,” cabinet work, 
t VI. &e. &e, 





jondon. The present Part comprises a most highly-interesting article on the Pictures now exhibiting at the Royal 
——— Academy ; also of the two Water-colour Societies ; and an account of the Ecclesiastical Edifices in Rome, by | 
EVIEN, James Dafforne, Esq., accompanied with Engravings of the Churches, and the Pictures contained therein. 


The Line Engravings in this number are, “Going to School,” engraved by W. Ridgway, from the | 


picture by T, Webster, R.A.; “ Ancient Rome,” engraved by A. Willmore, A.R.A., from the picture by 
. J.M. W. Turner, R.A., in the National Gallery. 
Intending Subscribers can now be supplied, through their Booksellers, with the Parts for January to 


April, as they have been reprinted. Orders should be given early, to secure good impressions of the 
Engravings, 











JAMES S. VIRTUE, 26, Ivy-lane, E.C., and International Bazaar, 
Opposite the Exhibition, 


St. Paul's 








HE POPULAR SCIENCE REVIEW. 
No. IV., JULY, price 2s. 6d., Edited by Jamwnus Samuvet- 
son, will contain the tohowing original contetbutions i— 


THE GREAT EXHIBITION OF 1862. Introduction: The 
Agricultural Implement Department. Part I., with page 
Plate. By Howarp Regn. 


THE BRITANNIA AND CONWAY TUBULAR BRIDGES, 
with page Plate. By W. C. Unwry, B. 8c. 


PRIMITIVE ASTRONOMY, with Two Coloured Ilustra- 
tions by the Author. By the Eprror, 


THE PHYSICS OF A SUNBEAM, with a coloured Plate, 
By R. Hunt, F.R.S. 


THE CONTENTS OF CAVERNS (concluding part), By 
D. T. Anstrp, F.R.S. 


THE MICROSCOPE, with directions for its use. Dlustrated 
with Woodcuts. By C, Continawoop, M.B., F.L.S. 


THE BUILDER ANIMALCULES, with a page Plate. By 
P. H. Gossr, F.R.S. 


THE COMMON TRUFFLE, with a page Plate. By Janez 
Hoae, M.R.C.S8., &e. 


MISCELLANEA: Electrical Clocks and Ships’ Chrono- 
meters (Hartnup’s Experiments and Improvements). 


REVIEWS: ‘ Jukes'’s Manual of Geology,’’ and recent 
Astronomical Works. 


A COMPLETE SUMMARY of Progress in every Branch of 


Science, 


A COMPLETE LIST of all Popular Works on Scientifie 
Subjects published at home and abroad from July, 1261, to 
July, 1862. : 


INDEX TO CONTENTS OF VOL, L. 


N.B.--No, IV. completes the first volume, which will be 
ready on the 5th July, bound in cloth, gilt top edge, price 12s, 
Nos. I., IL., and IIL., can yet be had to complete sets, 


London: Ropert Harpwicks, 192, Piccadilly. 


‘BASEES MAGAZINE for JULY, 2s. 64., 
CONTAINS: 

A First Friendship. A Tale.—Chapters I.—IV. 

Universal Suffrage in the United States, and its Consequences, 
By a White Republican. 

Editors, and Newspaper and Periodical Writers of the Last 
Generation. By an Old Apprentice of the Law.—Third and 
Concluding Article. 

Notes from Numidia.--The Sahara. 

The Royal Academy Exhibition. By W. M. Rossetti. 

Public Works in India.—The Navigation of the Godavery 
River, &c. 

The Shore. 

A Model and a Wife.—In Three Chapters. By the Author of 
** Agnes Tremorne,”’ 

The Hymn of the Priestess of Diana. By Edwin Arnold, 

The Ordeal by Oath.—-A Plea for Enfranchisement. By Shirley, 

Historical Records and Record Commissions, 


London: Parxsr, Son, & Bourn, West Strand, W.C. 


ANSWERS TO ESSAYS AND REVIEWS. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo., price 8s. 6d. cloth, 


orien ANSWERS TO THE SEVEN 
ESSAYS AND REVIEWS. 

By Joun Nasu Grirrin, M.A., Trin. Coll., Dublin: for- 
merly Senior Moderator and University Gold Medallist in 
Mathematics and Physics; and Moderator and Medallist in 
Ethics and Logic; Incumbent of St. Mary's, Spring Grove 
With Introduction by the Right Hon. J. Napier, late Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland. 


London: Lonaman, Gurry, & Co., 14, Ludgate-hill. 





Just Ready, One Vol., 8vo., price 12s., 
| ect tee COLUMBIA and VANCOUVERS 
ISLAND, 
By Duncan G. Fornes Macpnownatp, C.E., 

(Late of the Government Survey Staff of British Columbia and 
of the International Boundary Line of North America) ; 
Author of ‘*‘ What the Farmers may do with the Land,” 

** The Paris Exhibition,” ‘‘ Decimal Coinage,” &c. 


London: Lonemawy & Co. 


Will be published early in Jnly, in handsome type and binding, 
Feap. Svo., 500 pages, price 3s, 6d., post free, 


Wyre ‘ENT KENDRICK ; or, The Search 
i after Happiness. A Tale. 
By Euma Jane Wornorse, Author of “ Keeping Up 
Appearances,’ “* Lottie Londadale,”’ &€., 
Reprinted from the ‘ Christian World.” 
Early orders should be given to the Publisher, Mr. Jons 
Coxpine, 31, Paternoster-row. 


Now Ready, with Frontispiece, 5s. 


QREDICTIONS REALIZED IN MODERN 
TIMES. 
Now first collected by Horace Water. 

Contests :—Days and Numbers.— Prophesying Almanacs. — 
Omens.—Historical Predictions.—The French Revolutions.— 
The Bonaparte Family, and Revival of the French Emperor- 
ship.—Discoveries and Inventions Anticipated.—Seriptural 
Prophecies, &c.—In more than 250 Narratives, with Original 


| Communications. 


Kest & Co., Paternoster-row. 
By the same Author, with Frontispiece, 5s. 
MYSTERIES OF LIFE, DEATH,and FUTURITY. 
‘A pleasant, dreamy, charming, startling volume.” 


Just Published, Fifth Edition, price 2s. 6d., free by post, 
thirty-two stamps. 
ISEASES OF THE SKIN: 
a Guide to their Treatment and Prevention, illustrated 
by cases. By Tuomas Heyrt, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the 
Western Dispensary for Diseases of the Skin, 214, Charlotte- 
street, Fitzroy-square. ‘This admirable, we might almost say 
indispensable, little work, comes to us in its fifth edition, en- 
riched with an excellent and most temperate chapter on the 
Turkish Bath.’’—Medical Critic. . 
T. Ricwaxps, 37, Great Queen-street. 


THE ENGLISH CALIFORNIA. By G. P. Bevay, F.G.S- 
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(Cast Smdin Steam Wavigation Company, Limited.) 





CAPITAL, 


£500,000, IN 100, 
DEPOSIT, £1 per Share on Application, and £1 on Allotment. 


000 SHARES OF £5 EACH. 


The present requirements of the Company will not make any further Call necessary for at least Siv Months. 





The Liability of the Shareholders is limited to the amount of their Shares, the Company being Registered 
under the Joint Stock carta! Act, with LIMITED LIABILITY. 
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DIRECTORS. 
THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF CAITHNESS.—Cuaatrrmay. 


ROBERT BROAD, Esq., Horseley Works, Tipton, Staffordshire. 

STEPHENSON CLARKE, Esq., 4, St. Dunstan’s Alley, St. Dunstan’s 
Hill. 

F. EGERTON CUTLER, Esq., 44, Jermyn Street. 

S. LLOYD FOSTER, Esq. (Messrs. Lloyds, Fosters, & Co.), Wednesbury, 
Staffordshire. 

COLONEL P. T. FRENCH (Chairman of the Bombay, Baroda, and 
Central India Railway Company). 





CAPTAIN J. MONTGOMERY HAMILTON, of Allahabad, East Indies. 

THOMAS SNAITH HAVISIDE, Esq. (Messrs. T. Haviside & Co,), 
Cornhill. 

J. E. McCONNELL, Esq., M.1.C.E., Wolverton (Managing Director). 

EDWIN MARSHALL, Esq. (Messrs. Brown, Marshall, & Co.) Bir. 
mingham. 

CAPTAIN WM. STIRLING OLIPHANT (Bengal Royal Engineers), 
14, St. James’s Square. 


Bankers.—BANK OF LONDON, Threadneedle Street. 


Engineers. { 


England.—J. R. M‘CLEAN, Esq., M.1.C.E., Westminster. 
Calcutta —E. J. EARDLEY MARE, Esq., Calcutta. 


Official Auditors.—_GEORGE H. JAY, Esq. (Messrs. Quilter, Ball, Jay, & Co.), 3, Moorgate Street. 
Solicitors.—Messrs. SWIFT, WAGSTAFF, & BLENKINSOP, 32, Great George Street, Westminster. 


Brokers.— Messrs. RICARDO, 11, 


Secretary.— JOHN 


Angel Court, Bank. 
E, DAWSON, Esq. 


Orrices.—9, LIVERPOOL STREET, NEW BROAD STREET. 
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ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


OBJECT OF UNDERTAKING.—The object of this undertaking is | 
to provide efficient transport for the large and increasing traffic on the | 
Ganges, with power at option to extend the operations of the Company to | 
other rivers in India and China. 

The Commission appointed by the Government of India for the inves- | 
tigation of the best means of affording facilities for navigating the rivers in 
that country, having concluded their report, several gentlemen connected | 
with, and interested in, Indian affairs, formed themselves into a Company, 
and with a small capital have, under the advice of experienced engineers, | 
succeeded in placing upon the River Ganges a steamer and two barges, the | 
former drawing 18 inches and the latter 13 inches, and which combine all 
the advantages suggested by the Commissioners’ Report. 

The boats at present on the river, owing to their excessive draft of | 
water, ranging from 3 ft. 3 in. to 4 ft., are quite incapable of carrying the traffic 
to Allahabad during the dry season (to do which it is absolutely necessary 
that the maximum loaded draught shall not exceed 2 feet), many of them, 
even during the rainy season, being able to get only a portion of the way. 
The traffic from Allahabad to Calcutta, and intermediate places, suffers 
thereby most materially, large quantities of goods aeany delayed for a con- 
siderable period. 





The profits, however, arising from this undeveloped traffic have enabled 
some of the companies to pay very large dividends ; for instance, the India 
General Steam Navigation Company (whose accounts are accessible in 
| England) have paid the following dividends :— 


STATEMENT OF PROFITS. 


AOR  nassnveneges 52 Rupees per Share 454 per cent. per annum. 

1853 ee eteereeees 60 ” ” 6 9 ” 

1854 eeeccceesece 70 ” ” 7 99 ” 

1855 evesececeres 60 ” ” 6 9 ” 

1856 Ccorccccccese ] 20 ” ” 12 ” 9 

BOE” tasosciuante 150 ” 15 ” ” 
(And one Share i in five worth £20.) 

1858 eer eee eetee 395 2) 9 399 394 bb] $9 
(And one Share in five worth £30.) 

1859 (first half) 500 . ” 100 >, (Mutiny year.) 

(In addition to carrying over £1 per Share to Block Account.) 
Ns ssinicceks 300, ‘ 30 i “ 
BEEPEL 60 sthevevess 300 30 


9 ” ” bP] 


Mn 









The Boats of the above-named Company, with which these Dividends have been earned, are of very heavy draught, and in ths! 


Company's Report, dated 30th June, 1861, it is stated that, in consequence of the unparalleled dry state of the rivers, the navigati™ 
of their steamers had been for a considerable period almost entirely suspended. 





SHOULD NO ALLOTMENT BE MADE THE DEPOSITS WILL BE RETURNED IN FULL. 
F ull Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be obtained at the _— of the a yy, or at the Bankers’ or Brokers’. 


—————— 
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Lorpow: Printed by Wri" — at the Printing Office of Cox & Wray, 74 & 


75, Great Queen-street, Lincolu’s-inn-Fields, in the County of Middlesex; and published by 


seid W. Lirrxs, at No. 11, Southampton-street, Strand, i in the same County.—Sarcgpay, JuNnE 28, 1962. 
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